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POETRY. 


DIED HAPPY. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


You say, O friends! that I am strangely altered; 
My dying youth has won the calm of age; 
Sweet strength has come into my voice, that faltered. 
And why? Because myTife has turned a page 
After that day. 
A page—you could not trace the writing in it,— 
So blurred and blotted, faded and obscure; 
Yet angels, looking down one golden minute, 
Can read it all, with smilecontent and pure 
As mine that day. 
Dear sisters, walking in our pleasant garden, 
Whiter than lilies, resier than the rose, 
And almost of my pale lot asking pardon,— 
Wherefore? When I might pity you, God knows, 
After that day. 
I have no fear of life and all its noises, 

Or silent death, since more than life it brings, 
In halcyon nest midst carth’s tumultuous voices, 
My soul sits quiet, folds her wings, and sings, 

After that day. 
—Good Words. 


NOTES ALONG THE WAY TO COLORADO. 

Nowhere outside of the home does life 
show itself more really than on the great 
highways of travel. The good and the evil, 
the bright and the dark, the saint and the 
sinner, all appear here, and are seen for what 
they are. 

Will the readers of the Globe look at a life 
picture or two with me? On the side seat, 
near the door of one of the cars on the Fall 
River Line, sat a young, fresh-looking, re- 
spectable and neatly-dressed girl, chewing 
gum, She had a small satchel, and a pam- 
phlet which she seemed to read, but neither 
shaw] nor outside wrap of any kind appeared. 
Somewhere on the line of the road, a man 
of thirty-five or more, well-dressed, but with 
a coarse and sensual look, came on board. 
He evidently knew, not only on what car 
the girl would be, but also on what seat she 
would sit; for, as he stepped in, he furtively 
put something into ker hand, and took a 
seat in the next one to her, without speak- 
ing a word or taking the least notice of her. 
When he sat down, the girl turned to him 
her young, innocent, unsuspecting face, 
covered all over with that peculiar smile 
whieh passes only between lovers; but, 
sooner than it can be written, (no doubt by 
some sign from the man) the smile disap- 
peared, and thenceforth enly an occasional 
furtive glance up to him indicated that they 
had even an acquaintance. 

I longed to speak to the deluded and soon- 
to-be betrayed young thing, who could not 
have been more than sixteen, to warn her of 
her danger. But it could not be done in 
the presence of all the people. And when 
the train arrived at the boat I saw the cool, 
black-hearted villain take up her satchel, 
and they went out together, lest in the 
crowd, and lost in the saddest meaning of 
the word. 

The makers and venders of the poor love 
stories which end in elopements are, every 
hour, digging the graves of young, innocent 
lives, and cheapening the character of our 
whole people. 

In refreshing contrast to these two were 
another couple, whom we met next morn- 
ing, at the Pennsylvania Railroad depot in 
Jersey City; a young man of twenty-two or 
three, with frank, open eyes that looked 
Straight into your own, because they had 
nothing to conceal, who joyfully and proud- 
ly welcomed his wife and her baby, with no 
reason to hide the love that was honorable. 
He had been ‘‘a hand” on the Lehigh Valley 
road; would not join the strikers, and had 




















been hit with stones by strikers who meant 
that no one should work, except on such 
terms as they shouldindicate. Accordingly 
he had left his place, and had found work 
on the trains between Jersey City and Phil- 
adelphia. Then he sent for his wife, and 
this was their first meeting in three weeks; 
and a happy one it was. 

The young wife, through her smiles, look- 
ed so tired, and seemed so unequal to the 
care of the baby, that, with a motherly in- 
stinct, I went to her, and asked, 

‘*Was this her baby?” 

“Te,” 

‘But you are only a baby yourself.” 

‘Yes, I am only seventeen.” 

“This young man is your husband?” 

a 

‘‘Well, then, let his strong arms take the 
baby, and rest your weak and tired ones.” 

‘‘I want to take him,” said the young man, 
but he is afraid. He don’t know me, and 
he won’t come to me.” 

“Oh yes, he will! This is the way,” and I 
reached my hands out to the little one, who 
gladly came to be carried about. Then I 
gave the child over to the happy father, 
who strode about with evident pride and 
pleasure. The weary little wife followed 
them with her eyes, a proud and satisfied 
mother.” 

‘‘You must teach your husband to help 
you with the child,” I said. “Don’t you 
see how glad he is to do it, when he finds he 
can?” 

“T don’t know myself,” said this little 
honest but too young mother, who, it was 
impossible not to feel, needed a mother her- 
self. 

‘‘Have you had any breakfast?” I added, 
for it was early morning. 

“‘No;” she could not put the baby down 
to get any. 

‘‘Well, now, while he is content with his 
father, come, and get a glass of milk, and 
some bread and butter; you will feel ever 
so much better.” 

I left her seated at her breakfast in the 
Jersey City depot, and then after telling the 
young father not to let the arms of the little 
wife ache with carrying their child, when 
his stronger ones could relieve hers, we 
started forthe far West. At all the stop- 
ping places it was delightful to see how well 
men performed the tasks usually thought 
most suiteble for women. They dusted the 
car inside and out with vigor and despatch; 
in some cases going over it three times be- 
fore they were satisfied with its complete- 
ness. They seemed to do it just as well as 
women would have done it. In the sleep- 
ing cars, the beds were neatly made by men, 
and also plenty of clean towels were kept in 
the dressing rooms, after the manner of tidy 
housekeepers. 

I looked, in vain for the destruction 
caused by the rioters, but was sound asleep 
when the cars passed through Pittsburg and 
its vicinity. A lady from that city told me 
that by entreating one of the engineers she 
was permitted to pass as far as Indianapolis, 
on her way to a sick daughter who needed 
her in St. Louis. But at Indianapolis they 
told her that the day before a woman, also 
going to a sick child, had been dragged by 
the rioters from the postal car, which each 
day had been permitted to pass. The men, 
drunk with rage and rum vowed that no 
passenger should go over the road. Did 
they even once think that they were them- 
selves guilty of the very worst kind of in- 
justice and tyranny? But this mother, not 
to be deterred, went to the mob and present- 
ed the urgency of her case. They parleyed 
and swore, but consented. So one passen- 
ger-car and this one passenger, started for 
St. Louis. But when less than a mile on the 
road, the mob came tearing and screeching 
like demons, after them, having reconsider- 
ed and determined that no passenger should 
go over the road. But the engineer drove 
on, saying: ‘‘If I go back, it is to be in the 
hands of the moh; if I go on, it is to be in 
the power of the military; and he chose to 
fall into the hands of the disciplined foree 
rather than into that of the rioters. The 
woman reached St. Louis in safety. 

The traveler is delighted everywhere with 
the abundance of the crops. The wheat is 
harvested, but there are corn and wheat 
enough between New York and Missouri to 
supply all the United States. 

At St. Louis we saw the wonderful bridge 
over the Mississippi River, and the scarcely 
less wonderful tunnel by which all the rail- 
roads come together in the Grand Union De- 

ot. 

. The Planter’s Hotel gave us a large, airy 
room (so grateful after the cars), with excel- 
lent and abundant food handsomely served 
by quiet and orderly waiters. The house 
seemed full of guests, but there was no noise, 
and our sleep there was as sound as in a pri- 
vate dwelling. 





The fullest sense of agricultural wealth, 
and wonder at its immensity, begins after 
you leave the state of Missouri, wherein a 
sort of slip-shod cultivation (perhaps the 
shadow of the slave system) in places leaves 
fields of corn full of weeds, with other signs 
of neglect and lack of thrift. But in Kan- 
sas itis all the other way. There, on 10,- 
000 fields, waves just such magnificent corn 
as was the admiration and wonder of the 
Centennial Exposition. On the wheat fields 
where the harvest has been gathered, straw 
was put up in stacks such as home-staying 
Yankees never dreamed of. On one farm I 
counted twenty-five of these stacks, and on 
that single place was straw enough to bed 
all the cattle of Massachusetts. The grass 
was so tall that a woman who was walking 
through it parted it with her hands above 
her head, which was only visible lower than 
the grass. The crop of flax and hemp was 
fine, and as we whirled past on the cars we 
found ourselves saying. ‘‘Wonderful! Won- 
derful!"” Kansas is by far the finest State 
we saw. A gentleman on board said, ‘‘The 
land here will always be doing something. 
If we don't give it crops it will raise weeds.” 
And he pointed to rag-weed which was tall- 
er than some of the horses 

The little log cabins are still dotted about, 
and some of them are occupied still, but the 
larger part of them are given over to chick- 
ens, while the neat frame house close by 
shows the improved condition of its owner. 

Still Westward, and we find ourselves on 
the barren, sandy plains, yellow with the 
parched, tufted buffalo grass, the veriest 
desolation of desolation. We ride all day 
and all night, and all day again, and still the 
barren plains spread everywhere. We have 
seen herdsmen with countless cattle, which 
they were driving to a more Eastern market. 
We have seen great droves of cattle, whose 
plump sides showed that somewhere they 
found food, though they bad no herder, 
and though there seemed to be no grass. 
We saw mounds of sand six or seven feet 
high, with boards or an opening in front, 
and were told that they were ‘‘dug-outs,” 
in which people live, safe from the sand- 
storms. In the door of the solitary frame 
shanties which we passed at long intervals 
sometimes stood a woman looking out at the 
passing train, we hoped not regretfully nor 
hatefully towards the bold man who had 
dared to ask her to leave everything to share 
such a solitary and uneventful life. 

Suddenly, and while still surrounded by 
sandy barriers, Denver is announced. Here 
the tried and true friends of Woman Suf- 
frage meet us. At the station are stages, 
omnibuses, horse cars, express wagons, bag- 
gage wagons, such as throng an Eastern 
railway station. In the city we find an 
abundance of trees, beautiful green grass, 
substantial and pretty brick and frame 
houses and flowers everywhere tastefully 
arranged. 

Our hostess had just put into our room 
flowers, gathered several thousand feet 
above where timber can grow, blooming in 
perfection in Rocky Mountain crevices, 
though surrounded by ice and snow. We 
accepted these flowers as a good omen that 
the principle of Equal Rights for women, 
held and protected by the same power which 
brings these mountain flowers to complete- 
ness among these very mountains, shall root 
and grow and be established, an example to 
all other States. L. 8 
—Boston Daily Globe. 
oe 
DOUBLE WORK FOR WOMEN IN 

WAR-TIME. 


Smyrna and the contiguous country in 
Turkey contain all the opium plantations. 
The present crop is reported as unusually 
large, with a probable yield of 9,000 chests, 
or 1,350,000 pounds, which is largely in 
excess of last year. 

The new crop is now being gathered, and 
may be decreased or entirely destroyed by 
a cold snap or heavy rains. The task of 

athering this year falls upon women, chil- 
en and old men, all the able-bodied men 
being off to the wars.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The suggestion of G. W. 8. inthe Tribune 
has been the text of quite a number of let- 
ters and paragraphs on women as the pos- 
sible instigators and promoters of war. 
The above little item from the same paper 
shows one very plain reason why women 
would be more likely to deter from war 
than to urge onto it. ‘They may be wo- 
men, but they are not fools.” War is a 
trade that many men are fond of, and man 
is by nature, unredeemed by grace, the fight- 
ing animal. Whereas, we never hear of 
Woman being so in love with work as to 
do double duty in that direction, her own, 
and the man’s besides, so we think as far 
as this danger threatens, G. W. 8. may safely 
confide the ballot to Woman’s tender hands, 
and feel quite secure of her peaceful in- 
fluence. c. ©. H. 








FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


Among the candidates examined last week 
by the Irish College of Physicians, were, 
Dr. Louisa Atkins, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, 
and Dr. Edith Peckey, who all succeeded in 
satisfying the Examiners, and have now re- 
ceived the double diploma of the College, 
which entitles them to place their names on 
the Medical Register as fully qualified phy- 
sicians. 

A young Russian lady, Miss Zenaide Oc- 
ounkoff, has just presented her thesis for 
the degree ot Doctor of Medicine in Paris. 
The thesis has been accepted. The sub- 
ject was: ‘‘On the effects of the subcutane- 
ous injection of ether, and of its use as a 
supplement to the transfusion of blood.” 
Professor Verneuil, who presided, began his 
remarks by complimenting the young lady 
on her notes of study, which he said en- 
titled her to rank among their ‘‘erudite” 
students. Then he dwelt onthe value of 
the thesis, on the new scientific views it 
contained, and the scientific acquirement 
necessary to have conceived and developed 
the subject. President Verneuil, after hav- 
ing expressed the satisfaction he felt, at see- 
ing women from abroad select France as 
their place of study, ended by warmly en- 
couraging Miss Ocounkoff to pursue the in- 
vestigations treated of in her thesis, re- 
marking that if she could multiply her 
proofs, and demonstrate the invariable cer- 
tainty of her results, that she would ‘‘in- 
scribe her name on the roll of Science.” In 
the early part of her course of study, Miss 
Ocounkoff had already by her merit obtained 
an honorable public mention from M. Broca. 

Mrs. Harding will open, this month, a 
school to teach women the art of making 
and fitting artificial teeth. She is the only 
woman dentist in London. 

Women in large numbers are employed 
in and beyond the suburbs of London in 
field and market garden work. They are 
also engaged in sack-making for vegetables 
and earn from three to four dollars per week. 

Miss O’Lingan, the daughter of a farmer 
residing near Ballywalter, has received a 
vote of thanks from the Royal Life Boat 
Association, for her bravery in rushing into 
the surf and assisting to rescue five of the 
ten men who were thrown into the sea by 
the capsizing of the coast guard boat. 

“‘A College Home” for girls has been start- 
ed in Gower Street, London. 

Mr. Gladstone in a recent speech, paid a 
glowing tribute to Miss Irly and Miss Johns- 
ton for their noble work among the Bosnian 
refugees. Miss Irly has been engaged sev- 
eral years in promoting female education 
among the Christian population of Bosnia 
and was engaged in training up a number of 
young women to act as teachers in these 
schools. On the outbreak of the disturb- 
ances, Miss Irly and Miss Johnston were 
obliged to break up their establishment and 
to find shelter for their pupils in Austria. 
Miss Irly has established twenty-one schools 
along the Dalmation frontier, in which there 
were no fewer than two thousand children. 
In behalf of this work, the great English 
statesman made an earnest and eloquent 
speech. 

Miss L. M. Buchanan, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, has started a class for women wood en- 
gravers. 

Women artists have had an exhibition of 
painting on pottery. The Crown Princess 
of Germany, presented a gold medal for the 
best work to Mrs. George Stapleton. Miss 
Christina Shepherd, obtained a prize of ten 
guineas. The names of others were men- 
tioned for clever and thorough work. 

At the annual distribution of prizes at the 
Royal Academy of Music, which took place 
July 26th, all but two were obtained by wo- 
men. May Davis was the only one who re- 
ceived the certificate of advanced merit. 
Three hundred and fifty-five pupils attend- 
ed the Royal Academy for instruction. 

Miss Helen Downing, has given a series 
of lectures to women in the large factory 
towns of England, upon the condition of 
the laws regulating the employment of fe- 
male labor in factories and work-shops. 

The Royal Agricultural Society recently 
at the great National Society Show, at Liv- 
erpool, awarded a hardly won and much 
coveted purse of £50 to Mrs. Ellen Birch of 
Stand Farm. The judge said: ‘“‘We do 
not Know a better definition of good agri- 
culture, nor do we know a better illustra- 
tion of that definition, than is furnished by 
Stand Farm, Liverpool. The tenant can do 
what she likes with her land and the pro- 
duce of it. Her business is to make the 
farm profitable in order that she may pay a 
heavy rent and heavy wages bill, and realize 
a profit for herself, and the liberty she has, 
results in the very highest fertility of which 
the land is capable. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ARABELLA SHORE hasan article in the 
Englishwoman’s Review for August. 

Mrs. Joun JAcos Astor, at a late recep- 
tion, had, it is said, a floral display which 
cost $5000. 

Mrs. Atice Derems publicly horse- 
whipped O. Beers at Newark, N. J., Thurs- 
day, for alleged slander. 

Miss CHARLOTTE HARRIs’ recent be- 
quest of 11,000 volumes is now on the 
shelves of the Charlestown library. 

Mrs. E. W. Horron, the flower painter, 
makes a visit for the winter and spring 
ensuing to Omaha, where she will paint, as 
usual. 

Mrs. Fanny Forrey, of Lancaster 
County, Pa., is 103 years old, and does all 
the domestic work for a family of three 
persons. 

Miss JENNY BANCROFT’, a recent graduate 
of Syracuse University, has become dean 
of the Woman’s College of the Northwestern 
University. 

Miss ANNETTE INCE, who began starring 
about twenty years ago, has returned to 
San Francisco from England, and opened 
an elocution school. 

Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON, somewhat 
known as a writer, is said to be a lineal de- 
scendent of Peregrine White, the first Puri- 
tan born in New England. 

Mrs. R. A. 8. JANNEY, a leading Woman 
Suffragist of Ohio, has made an appeal to 
the women of that State to meet the Ohio 
Prohibitionists in Convention. 

Miss Car.Lorra Parti, sister of Adelina 
Patti, is hopelessly ill with a complication 
of maladies arising from the diseased hip 
joint which caused her lameness, 

Maceie ANpDERSON, of Meriden, aged 
seventeen, shot herself dead through the 
lungs on Wednesday, while handling her 
brother’s revolver that she thought unloaded. 

Mae. TERESA CARENO has been engaged 
by Mr. Gilmore for his series of thirty 
concerts in aid of the European Fund, and 
will begin at the Garden Monday evening. 

Miss Mary L, CaLLaway is the republi- 
can candidate for county school superin- 
tendent in Illinois county, and Miss Lizzie 
Baskins is the democratic candidate for the 
same office. 

Mrs. Haynes, of Allen County, Ky., re- 
cently gave birth to four children, two boys 
and two girls, which weighed twenty-four 
pounds in the aggregate, and were all at last 
accounts as well as could be expected, 

Miss Lovesoy, of Boston, who escaped 
from the convent at Sorel, Canada, is at 
present under the care of her mother. She 
is insane and inclined to commit suicide. 
The gray nuns decline to receive her back 
in her present mental condition. 


Mrs. ELLEN Fosrer, a woman lawyer 
of Clinton, Iowa, has been appointed by 
the district court one of the committee to 
examine candidates for admission to the 
bar. Itis safe to say that no woman ever 
held such an office as that before. 


Mrs. GEN. SHERMAN, Mrs. Tuomas Lay- 
TON of New Orleans, and Mrs. Winnifred 
Patterson of St. Louis, are the Americar 
ladies to whom the Pope has sent bronze 
medals acknowledging their filial gifts and 
many good works. It is again rumored 
that the Pope will bestow the ‘‘golden rose” 
upon Mrs. Sherman. 


Mrs. Lypta M. FLercuer, wife of Rev. 
James Fletcher, died at his residence in 
Groton, Aug. 26. She was the daughter of 
Rev. Henry Woodward, one of the first 
missionaries to Ceylon, granddaughter of 
Professor Bezaleel Woodward of Dart- 
mouth College, and great-granddaughter of 
Dr. Wheelock, the first president of the 
college. She was born in Ceylon, where 
she lived till twelve years of age; was edu- 
cated at the South Hadley Female Seminary, 
and was married to Rev. James Fletcher 
soon after his settlement as pastor in Dan- 
vers. 


Miss HEATHER Bra, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Heather Bigg, of Wimpole street, 
London, has taken at the Cambridge higher 
local examinations, a first class in honors, 
gaining honorable mention in more subjects 
than any one else in the class, and as the 
result of this gains an exhibition of £20 
unconditionally, with a scholarship of £35 
a year for three years, dependent on resi 
dence at Cambridge, while the professors 
have offered her a further gift of £15 should 
she be unable to meet the expenses of resi- 
dence. These last two she, not wishing to 
leave home, has declined. Among the sub- 
jects in which Miss Heather Bigg gained 
most honors, logic and political economy 
were as usual the principal. 
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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH THE GIRLS’ 

The old days when the boy was sent out 
to play, and the girl sat by her mother’s side 
and sewed patchwork, seem to have passed 
away forever. Girls no longer sew their 
own clothing by hand, or knit their own 
stockings. Machinery has superseded fin- 
gers in certain departments; and because 
the sewing-machine and knitting-machine 
can do the work, in a tithe of the time that 
fingers could, what shall we do with the ex- 
tra time? 

Shall we give the girls a little French, a 
little music, a good deal of dress and jewel- 
ry, and present them to the world as accom- 
plished young ladies, ready to accept the 
hands of young gentlemen as silly as them- 
selves—if they fortunately can dress well, 
dance well, and have rich fathers? Or, 
with all our wealth and brains and oppor- 
tunities, second to no nation under the sun, 
shall we show to the world what the Crea- 
tor meant when he fashioned His second 
thought, man’s companion and equal? 

We boast of our schools, we challenge the 
world to produce a female seminary or col- 
lege better than our own. Weare proud of 
our democratic institutions whereby the 
daughter of a brick-layer may stand the 
class-equal of the daughter of a merchant 
prince. All very fine intheory. Thereare 
numberless things that look well on paper, 
like Col. Seller’s projected railroad, but— 

In the first place, what is taught in our 
public schools to the female portion of them? 

In most cities, up to the grammar grades, 
the sexes are taught together. After that, 
some Cities separate the twain, others edu- 
cate them together, through the grammar 
and high schools. In either case the course 
of study marked out is about the same. 
Most girls at twelve or thirteen have an ink- 
ling of their future destiny. That is, they 
know whether they have a father in busi- 
ness, and plenty of money for dress and 
pleasure, or a widowed mother, with half a 
dozen children, ‘‘keeping boarders,” or tak- 
ing in sewing to pay her bills. To be sure, 
riches often take wings, and the prosperous 
merchant goes down to the bottom of the 
ladder, and grievous is the change for his 
family. 

Suppose each girl, at, say fifteen, was re- 
quired to make a choice as to her future 
studies? Is she poor, an orphan, or with a 
widowed mother as sole guardian? Then she 
must earn her daily bread. Is she rich? 
Then let her obtain the best education her 
country and her father can give her; for the 
time may come when her music and draw- 
ing, and her ability to speak and write Eng- 
lish, French and German correctly, may 
keep a whole family from ruin and starva- 
tion. 

But the girls of average means are, by far, 
the larger proportion of our pupils in the 
public schools; girls who must earn their 
board and clothes, or contract an early mar- 
riage, and die at thirty, over-worked and 
over-anxious, leaving a helpless husband, 
and five or six more helpless children. Dr. 
Franklin favored early marriages, and his 
arguments are often quoted. Let us remem- 
ber that Dr. Franklin lived in our sturdy 
grandmothers’ days, when women lived dif- 
ferently, dressed differently, and moved ina 
far different state of society. The girl obliged 
to work, went into somebody's kitchen, often 
a neighbor's, and was treated like one of the 
family; or she had a spinning-wheel in a 
neighbor’s kitchen, and spun the family 
flax and yarn, for her board and clothes. 
Were Dr. Franklin on earth to-day, I think 
his advice would run something like this: 
“Young man, get a little fore-handed; yes, 
sir, get five hundred dollars in the bank, or 
in bonds, before you think of marriage. 
Young woman, get out of your childhood, 
before you put on womanhood Maintain 
yourself one year before you consent that 
somebody shall do it for you. Then you 
will know that a dollar is one hundred cents, 
exactly, and no less.” 

Much has been ‘said about the ballot for 
Woman. It is only a question of time; let 
us employ the interval by teaching the girls 
to think. Don’t let them imagine that the 
sole aim of a woman’s life is to contract a 
marriage. All women are no more fit for 
wives and mothers, than they are for minis- 
ters and lawyeis. Better, a thousand times 
better, let them live and die ‘‘old maids,” 
than rush into loveless and unhappy wed- 
lock. Better train them for some occupa- 
tion, and let them live comfortably, laying 
by a surplus in the bank, for sickness 
and old age, than marry them fo rogues and 
gamblers, to leave a race of neglected chil- 
dren on the hands of the overseers of the 
poor. 

Novels usually begin with the trials of sin- 
gle people, and end with the marriage of the 
hero and heroine. Here is where fiction 
fails. In real life, the glamour of romance, 
the dreaming and sighing, the ‘‘if—yes—and 
perhaps” of life is over; but, just here the 
true woman’s soul opens to the great and 
lofty life she is beginning to live. Before, 
she had only herself to work for and please 
—now, her duties are doubled, her cares and 
responsibilities multiplied. What wonder 
if, sometimes, she looks back to her single 
life, and sighs for the leisure hour, the 
books she finds so little time to read, the 
friends she used to gather about her, the 
flowers she loved to tend. But the regret 





passes; her husband's love and confidence, 
her children’s caresses and presence, fill her 
heart as no pleasure of her maidenhood 
could ever do. Life has unfolded to her, 
even as the bud she tended became a full- 
blown rose. 

Newspapers are in every house. If agirl 
chooses, she can be as well-informed as to 
the world about her, as her brother. She 
can take her own side in politics, be quite 
as well posted in ‘‘Republicanism” as her 
brother in ‘‘Democracy.” Can listen un- 
derstandingly to debate and argument, end 
draw her own conclusions, and usually cor- 
rect ones. Every girl by sixteen must sure- 
ly develop some taste that will be a guide 
to determine her future course. Is shea 
poor scholar, but a neat stitcher on the ma- 
chine; is she ‘‘handy” at cutting? Now-a- 
days, the trade of paper patterns has increas- 
ed so rapidly, she must have had an oppor- 
tunity of trying the sharpness of her scissors 
and the correctness of her eye. Does she 
trim and retrim her hats, with every sea. 
son’s various style? Then, if the means 
will not allow of longer tarry in the school- 
room, she may earn her bread with her 
machine, as dress-maker, or milliner, with 
comfort to herself, because Nature has fit- 
ted her for the work. Is shea good arith- 
metician, quick with her pencil, able to 
comprehend interest at a moment’s notice, 
comprehending the system of partial pay- 
ments and annuities? Then, unless she 
wants to fit for a teacher, let her substitute 
Book-keeping for French, and train herself 
for the counting-room or a desk in the bank. 

Is she a dreamer? Are Shakespere and 
Longfellow and the Brownings on her 
table or in her hands, when she should be 
busy with Euclid and Lardner? Be gentle 
with such, for out of that dreaming brain 
may be painted such pictures as the world 
may worship and admire. Guide her, do 
not harshly drive her. Mathematics may 
not be of vital importance to such a soul. 
Lead her beside the still waters of Life,—let 
her feed in the green pastures of Literature. 
Unclasp the golden pages of history,—let 
her meet the great masters of fiction as 
friends. Let Scott unfold the glowing 
pages of romance in its earliest day,—let 
Thackeray and Dickens lay bare the great 
heart of humanity to her eyes. Let Car- 
lyle and Goethe and Schiller and Mill and 
Emerson show her the depths of the present, 
the vastness of the future. But beware! 
mistake not a disordered digestion and a 
sickly sentimentality for genius. Set before 
her an exalted ideal,—show her that through 
herself, and others like herself, must come 
the uplifting of the sex. Teach her the 
nobility of labor, the value of independence, 
and, if the young !ark does not soar aloft 
into a region of calm and sunshine, you 
have substituted mere dross for the pure 
gold of genius, or the training is at fault. 
Has she been all her life ‘‘playing school” 
with chairs and children, then the arena 
for her future is the school-room, in all 
probability. Let her study all she has time 
to learn, and learn thoroughly, but, above 
all things, see that she does not study at 
the expense of her health. We rush girls 
through primary,grammar, high and normal 
schools, and expect them thoroughly disci- 
plined and diploma-ed at the end of their 
teens. The boy rarely gets out of college be- 
fore his majority; do we expect more of the 
girl? Whatis the useof the most thorough 
education and training, if, when it is ob- 
tained, the girl is an incurable nervous dys- 
peptic? If she teaches, she breaks down 
in a couple of years. Education is a means, 
but, too many, alas, regard it as an end. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry, cram, cram, cram— 
sit up till twelve o’clock for five nights in 
the week,—study in the cars, in the vaca- 
tion,—only to get the coveted diploma 
within a certain time. The girl is flesh 
and blood, not steel and cast iron. Human- 
ity can’t stand the strain, and Nature will 
have her revenge. 

She breaks down,—can you wonder? 
Science pours pills and cordials down her 
throat, the nerves are stimulated—she strug- 
gles on—she holds the coveted sheep-skin, 
but it is her death-warrant. She dies be- 
fore she has lived out a third of her allotted 
time, or the over-tasked brain gives way, 
and she becomes one of those mental wrecks 
that are yearly consigned to the tender 
mercies of our lunatic asylums and mad- 
houses. And we prate of the ‘‘dispensa- 
tions of Providence,” and the dark ways of 
‘‘Him who is past finding out.” Fools, we 
let the girls commit suicide, either mental 
or physical, and blame her Creator for our 
own sin. 

No doubt that a certain amount of house- 
work is the most healthy employment our 
girls can engage in. But even here, are 
bounds. How few of our girls, fresh from 
school, could do the work of red-armed 
Bridget? But, for the lighter work of 
tending doors, setting tables, washing silver 
and glass, how few American girls do not 
prefer the counter, the factory, or the shoe- 
shop, with the attendant cheap boarding- 
place and tawdry wardrobe. Society has 
made a Bureau of Aristocracy of Labor. 
We smile at the absurdity of the thing, but 
it is nevertheless so. Mrs. Grundy pats on 
the shoulder the teacher—male or female,— 
on sufferance he or she is admitted into 
“good society.” How isit with the fac- 
tory girl or the shop-girl? No, the line is 





sharply drawn here. The recreation they 
have is far different in stamp. Do you 
say, they could not appreciate, because their 
culture is limited? Isn't that the very rea- 
son they do need it, to educate them- 
selves above their own level, to give 
them a breadth of thought, a liberality of 
mind, that will lift them out of the narrow 
groove their lives run in? Lowest of all in 
the scale, we put our “hired help.” As 
though ‘‘help” wasn’t aiways paid for in 
money, or something else. 

American girls have inherited a certain 
pride of independence; they won't be pat- 
ronized. And pray what right has the wife 
of a farmer's son, herself the daughter of 
a master mechanic, to patronize the girl, 
whose blood, perhaps, could it be traced, 
has a dash of royalty in it, who, though 
poor in pocket, is brave and independent, 
honest and hard-working, mayhap as well 
educated as her mistress, in all but money 
and position, her equal. 

Time rolls on. The girl marries, a me- 
chanic, possibly, but a man with a brain. 
Step by step they climb, as Stewart and 
Vanderbilt climbed, till the humble kitchen 
girl is the lady of wealth and leisure, and 
the daughter of her former mistress may 
be asking for her plain sewing, or for a 
place in her kitchen. 

In our democratic state of society these 
things may well be. To save our girls from 
vice and degradation, educate them, edu- 
cate them. 

But look ye what seed ye sow; for what- 
soever thou sowest, that shalt thou harvest. 
Shall we sow frivolity and vanity, shall we 
raise a crop of flaunting vice and sin, or 
shall we sow honor and independence, and 
raise a crop of noble women and chaste 
mothers and wives? All the future of our 
country, our national prosperity or down- 
fall, is in our own hands. When the wo- 
men of Greece and Rome became corrupt 
and frivolous and extravagant, those two 
great nations of antiquity tottered and fell. 
The glory of our American Republic, her 
honor, her institutions, her integrity, aye, 
even her unity, for the next century, de- 
pend upon what we shall teach our girls. 
—Mary B. Eoerett. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE IN AMERICA. 


Having stated the leading conditions and 
causes of inferior service in America, I 
shall devote, after a sentence on the treat- 
ment of servants, my remaining space to 
how it may be cured. 

Those who have been much in England 
know not only how excellent the service 
is, but that the servant is contented with 
his position in life, and if he has good 
treatment, desires to remain in the same 
situation; moreover, the servant is on 
friendly and easy terms with his employer, 
a good master and a good servant never 
abusing the other’s rights and position, 
each proud to hold his own, neither grumb- 
ling, or complaining, or deceiving the 
other, but each guarding the other’s inter- 
ests. 

Thus the one depends on and treats with 
confidence the other, which is returned by 
the servant’s considering his master’s inter- 
ests his own. 

This same condition was observable in 
the house servants in the South before the 
war, whose interests were, in fact, their 
employers’. But of course the bulk of our 
servants are not ripe for such a condition 
of affairs. I suggest it here in order that 
the wisdom of adopting this idea of a com- 
munity of interests may be tried when and 
wherever a Bridget or Patrick shows a ca- 
pacity to grasp it, as I have seen some do 
in a marked degree. 

Now as tothe cure. When in the busi- 
ness world things go wrong, men take 
measures to right them, each individual 
looking after his own interests, or if it is a 
general, extended, public matter which 
needs reform, they get together and appoint 
some one whose business it shal’ be to put it 
through. Why, then, should not the women 
of Boston, who have so often come together 
and carried out successful business projects 
which required executive ability, take up 
this most important question of domestic 
help, which is essentially their affair, and is 
in the province of their social world so 
much as to forbid the interference of the 
sterner sex? If a dozen of our well-known 
public-spirited women wi!l meet and found 
an agency—the Boston Domestic Bureau, 
or something of that kind—and hire some 
thorough, respectable clerk to run it, they 
could issue an address to a large number of 
ladies, informing them of the association 
and its objects and methods, and invite 
them to join. These ladies on joining 
would record in the books of the associa- 
tion, arranged and kept for this purpose, 
the names and general description of all 
the servants in their employ, and the agent 
of the association would see to it that all 
future servants in the employ of members, 
not on the books of the association, should 
be recorded. Ina year’s time the books 
would contain the names of several hun- 
dred servants; with whom they had lived, 
and how long with each employer; why 
they left, what pay they had received, what 
work they had done, etc., etc., etc., con- 
taining all the inquiries usually needed to 
form an estimate of a servant. These 





books should contain such character as is 
given, and should be open only to the ladies 
who are members, who are bound to keep 
their contents to themselves. If any mem- 
ber is out of town, or does not care to go 
to the books, the agent could have printed 
blanks to fill out, and send the member all 
the information needed. 

Servants might also apply to the associa- 
tion for employment, and the agent be in- 
structed to look into their record and put 
their names on the book. 

The methods and work of such an asso- 
ciation would appear more and more clearly 
as it was operated; but its use is plainly 
seen from what I have suggested. 

The Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion, under whose direct management the 
bureau would be, could also take measures 
to encourage American girls to go into do- 
mestic service, and could thus relieve much 
crime and suffering; this could be done, too, 
by correspondence with women in the coun- 
try. Itis also possible that arrangements 
might be made to secure trained servants 
from Europe. A training school forservants 
might in time come out of this, and possi- 
bly printed instructions or hints to servants 
might be issued. In time the rate of wages 
could be regulated. 

In fact, this association of employers 
might, by systematic effort, save themselves 
from many of the present impositions; might 
drive dishonest, drunken and immoral cooks, 
maids, nurses and governesses out of the 
city, and raise in general, and keep under 
control, the domestic service of Boston, so 
that the modern Athenian could live with 
more comfort, peace and happiness in the 
future than he has been able to do in the 
past. 

On reading what I have already written, 
to an excellent housekeeper, who combines 
the capacity for domestic affairs with the 
charms of a cultured woman, I am informed 
that in London there are schools for servants, 
where cooking and sewing are taught, and 
graduates receive certificates of their pro- 
ficiency. Without doubt a committee of 
Boston ladies would find much assistance in 
the work of reforming our domestic service 
from the experience and labors of those who 
have attempted similar work in other 
countries. Without offence, let me say 
that it would not be out of place for some 
of the ‘‘leading women” of Boston to se- 
cure reforms in their own particular domes- 
tic world before they attempt to come over 
into man’s world to help him out and settle 
the affairs of the nation for him.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


—————__ oS oe ——___———_ 
THE WOMAN’S WORLD. 
Although they may not be willing to ac- 
knowledge it, the happiness of the race de- 
pends to agreat extent upon women. They 
regulate the domestic life, and upon it, more 
than upon the great events which fill the 
pages of history, depend individual peace 
and comfort. Probably few things have 
more to do with the happiness of a house- 
hold than the presence or absence of that 
exquisite tact which rounds the sharp cor- 
ners, and softens the asperities of different 
characters, enabling people differing most 
widely to live together in peace, cheered by 
mutual good oftices. The possession of this 
quality is the especial characteristic, and 
its exercise one of the most delightful pre- 
rogatives of womanhood. We may be will- 
ing to lose all, to die, if need be, for those 
we love; but if we do not, from day today, 
abstain from the little unkind or thoughtless 
acts which interfere with their comfort, we 
shall utterly fail to make them happy, and 
their hearts will inevitably escape us. The 
heroic and magnificent acts of life are few. 
To many but one, to most none come in a 
lifetime. Therefore influence can only 
come through the right performance of the 
‘‘trifles’ which ‘‘make the sum of human 
things.” 
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WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE FOR 
AGRICULTURE. 


In the first centuries of the Roman repub- 
lic, the care of the kitchen-garden was in- 
trusted to the mother of the family. 

It is to an empress of China that we are 
indebted for the culture of the mulberry 
tree, and the rearing of silkworms. 

Tsabella, sister to Charles V., married to 
the unfortunate Christian, king of Den- 
mark, made the Danes adopt the use of 
garden vegetables; and taught them that 
mode of culture by her own example. 

Marie Sybille de Merian braved the dan- 
gers of a long and disagreeable voyage, to 
study botany in Surinam; from whence she 
brought a figured herbal, forming a large 
quarto volume. 

Mademoiselle Linnieus, daughter to the 
celebrated professor of the Upsal university, 
assisted her father in his immortal work. 

The charming Hydrangea, so well known 
under the name of Hortensia, is a new 
tribute paid by Commerson to the talents 
and memory of Mademoiselle Hortense de 
Paute. 

Elizabeth Blackwell has pudlished a work 
on botany in six volumes folio, with figured 
plants, which is held in great estimation by 
the learned. 

Madame Victorine de Chatenay has pub- 
lished a work in three volumes, entitled 
‘‘Le Calendrier de Flore” (Flora’s Calen- 








dar), in which are united correctness as to 
facts with that peculiar grace of epistolary 
style which is so peculiar to the sex. 

Madame de Genlis, whose name is above 
all praise, has written, with her usual elo- 
quence, several articles un botany. 

The charming garden at Kew, one of the 
first, one of the handsomest, and one of 
most luxuriant of those landscape gardens 
which the English have imitated from the 
Chinese, was created by a Princess of Wales. 

The-wife of a German farmer living in 
the township of Colborne, Canada West, 
last fall ploughed seventeen acres of land. 
This season she mowed with a grass scythe 
for six days; she raked ten acres of hay 
with a horse rake and did the work with a 
three-year colt which she ‘broke in” her. 
self,she having been the first to put a harness 
on the animal; she loaded, unloaded and 
teamed all the lime and sand required for a 
new house twenty by thirty feet; she loaded 
and unloaded all the grain and hay grown 
on her husband’s farm this season, besides 
doing much other similar work. This out- 
door work was done in addition to the 
usual housework, including the milking 
and caring for the milk of seven cows, 

oe 
A PLUCKY GIRL. 

The mistress of a most disorderly schoo] 
in Skowhegan, Me., lost control of her 
scholars one day last week, and allowed the 
naughty boys to throw wads of paper at the 
pretty girls. One of the girls finally ‘‘re- 
ported” a certain boy who was annoying her 
with pop-shots from a pop-gun. The timid 
school-mistress sternly reproved her for tat- 
tling in school. The girl returned to her 
seat, and her persecutor, resuming military 
operations, and firing at long range across 
the school-room, hit her in the face. ‘If 
the teacher can’t lick you, I can,” said the 
pretty girl, and darting across the room she 
struck him with a big book, dragged him 
out of his seat, and beat him until he lay on 
the floor blubbering and begging for mercy. 











HUMOROUS. 


A prudent man is likea pin. His head 
prevents him from going too far. 


Boston is supposed to bea _ healthy city, 
but a great many people dye there for want 
of fresh hair. 


Rustic: ‘Good-bye, Betty. We bees 
going for good!” Betty: ‘‘Then mind thee 
on’t miss the way. It be the furst time 
thee’s ever been on that road, I’m thinkin’!” 


An ‘‘American abroad,” who had been 
disgusted with the frequent title-hunting 
mama, sententiously observed that ‘‘where 
the Marquis was there would the mothers 
be gathered together.” 


Mr. Evart’s wit is the life of the Cabinet 
meetings at the White House. He told his 
associates the other day that he was going 
to put over the door of his office in the 
State Department a passage of Scripture 
slightly changed, thus: ‘‘Many call, but 
few are chosen.” 


‘‘What’s your figure?” said a bridegroom 
(putting his hand in his pocket) to the clergy- 
man that had just married him. He meek- 
ly replied: ‘‘The law allows me two dol- 
lars.” ‘‘Does it!” exclaimed the young hus- 
band. ‘‘Well, that’s liberal. But here’s 
fifty cents more; so now you've two dollars 
and a half,” and away he went, before the 
poor parson could explain. 


An old man of the name of Gould, hav- 
ing married a young wife, wrote a poetical 
epistle to a friend to inform him of it, and 
concluded thus: 

So you see, my dear sir, though I’m eighty 
years old, 
ge of eighteen is in love with old Gould. 
o which his friend replied: 
A girl of eighteen may love Gold, it is true, 
But, believe me, dear sir, it is gold without U. 


A grandfather was the other day amicably 
chaffing with his granddaughter, who was 
seated on his knee. ‘‘What makes your 
hair so white, grandpapa?” the little maiden 
asked. ‘‘I am very old, my dear; I was in 
the ark,” said he, with a reckless disregard 
for truth which does not prepossess one in 
his favor. ‘O!” said her little ladyship, 
regarding her distinguished relative with 
fresh interest, ‘‘are you Noah?” ‘‘No, lam 
not Noah.” ‘‘Are you Shem, then?” ‘‘No, 
Iam not Shem.” ‘Are you Ham?” ‘No, 
Iam not even Ham.” ‘‘Then you must be 
Japhet,’’ insisted the little maiden, at the 
end of her historical tether, and growing 
somewhat impatient with the difficulty 
which surrounded her aged relative’s iden- 
tification. ‘No, I am not Japhet,” said he, 
wagging his head, intensely enjoying the 
joke. ‘‘Then, grandpapa,” said the little 
maiden, firmly and decisively, ‘‘you are a 
beast!” 


M. Laboucnére attended the marriage of 
the lady mayoress, and was much impressed 
by that lady’s anxiety about the magnificent 
train of her dress. ‘‘After the ceremony,” 
he says, ‘‘as the happy pair left the cathedral, 
the unfortunate train was borne by two chil- 
dren; but somehow it escaped from their 
hands, and the bride hastily caught it up over 
her arm and carried it with safety into the 
carriage. This was too much for an old 
lady, who indignantly observed: She thinks 
more of her train than of her husband.’ 
A precocious youth standing by turned 
round to the irate lady, and remarked: 
‘Quite right, too. I dare say her husband 
will often neglect her to catch his train.’”’ 


‘Pull up your stakes,” the old man said; 
‘“‘Why don’t you westward go 

And start a farm?” The youth replied, 
“TI would, if Idaho.” 
“Chivalrous boy!” his sire exclaimed, 
“Your pluck full well I know; 

I'll help you out, if that is all 

You need. Here, Ivanhoe.” 
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ART POTTERY 
DECORATION 


In Every Style. 
Terms, $5.00 for Twenty Lessons, 


J. G. LAKIN, 


No. 143 Tremont Street, Room 8, Boston. 3m32. 


29" Send 25 cts. and stamp, for my printed method, 
Self-instructing. Every lady should have one. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Cree Hands, 








Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
stores throughout the United States and British 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 


Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a schoo! not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD'S 





International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY FE. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment. out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been nsed in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CER 
TAINLY A Most BriLuiant Recorp. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellog; 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ty F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent | 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ty F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

_Mr.Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
pleased with your = iano. It affords organ stu- 
dents opportunity or petal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
our instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess In introducing your new invention. 

Resnect"Ully, E.F,WALCKE &CO,  ly24 





ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEW ART"’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. Sample watch ana outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 














7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
ev0 Vers to 8500. Monster II1. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
; WESTERN GUN WoRKS, Chicago, LID. 


REMOV AT 





—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
ee Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Sete, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 





Osgood’s New Books. 


Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. A com- 


panion volume to ‘Roadside Poems,” published 
last year. Edited by Lucy Larcom. “Little 
Classic” style. $1.00. 


“Like its predecessor, the volume holds little lyrics 
and fragments of greater poems, from the works of 
many singers, and like it also the beok is full of the 
atmosphere and the sunlight of the great out-of-doors 
which we instinctively seek in summer. The selec- 
tions have been made with care and with excellent 
judgment.”—New York Evening Post. 





Out of the Question, By W. D. Howe ts. $1.25. 

“In that deliciously humorous piece, ‘Out of the 
Question,’ Mr. Howells has hit upon the method 
which best fits his purpose as a story-writer, and for 
that reason‘ Out of the Question’ is the best story. ’— 
New York Evening Post. 





Deephaven,. By Sanau O. Jewerr. $1.25. 

“Our advice to all who would enjoy a unique and 
refreshing morceau is, read ‘Deephaven,’*’ — Ap- 
pleton’s Journal. 





The American, By Henry James, Jr. $2.00. 
“A more original, brighter, better written novel we 
have not seen this many a day.’"’-— London Daily News. 





Tom Bailey’s Adventures; or, The Story of 

a Bad Boy. By T. B. ALpricu. Paper, 50 cents. 

“One of those happy works which everybody will 
enjoy, old and young alike.’’—Boston Transcript. 





The Buraing of the Convent, $1.00. 


“A remarkable story, fascinating and brilliant.”’— 
Portland Transcript. 





Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, 2 
vols. 8vo. $6.00. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled..”"— 7’. W. Higginson. 





BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


The Eastern Question, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Russia, 2 Maps. 

A Brief History of Turkey. 2 Maps. 
Servia and Roumania, Map. 
Modern Greece, Map. 

Montenegro and Bulgaria. Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus. Maps. 


These books contain just the information peo- 
ple now wish concerning the causes of the Russo- 
Turkish war, and the countries engaged in it. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 25 cents, 





Village Improvements and Farm Vil- 
lages. By Gro. E. Warine, Jr. Llustrated. 
75 cents, 

An important little book, designed to promote the 
healthfulness and beauty of villages, and the comfort, 
convenience, and social happiness of farmer's fami- 
lies. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO,., Boston, 





PIANO MUSIC ! 
Five Fine Collections!!! 
PARLOR MUSIC pc'."shct ie sie 


Vol. I. has 242, an ol. IL. has 222 pages, filled with 
the best and most popular Piano pieces, every one of 


medium difficulty. 


has 224 pages (sheet 
PEARLS OF MELODY sic) win 


Ole Bull, Spindler, &c., &c.; a large number, and al 
of the best. 
first issued 


LA CREME DE LA CREME. i umiers 


is here presented in two volumes, of about 240 pages 
(sheet music size) each. Music is for advanced play- 
ers, and carefully chosen. 

(224 pages, sheet 


FOUNTAIN. OF GEMS sits "ss 


general collection easy, popular pieces, that every 
one can play. 


(224 pages, sheet music 
WELCOME HOME size) will receive a Wel- 
come in every Home where it is used, having well- 
chosen, bright music. and nothing harder than the 


medium degree of difficulty. 
Price of each Book: $2.50 Bds.; 
$3.00 Cloth; $4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





New York. Phila. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $100. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘Mercy Parierick’s 
CuoIce.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.”’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.”’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
cone, fe both Town and Country. PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rey. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN, 

A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of‘*The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewina. 


The books in the “‘No Name Series’ and ‘““Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street. Boston. lyl4 


Choice Summer Reading. 
NIMPORT. 


Initial volume of ‘‘The Wayside Series."’ Sq. 16mo. 
Cover design by J. W. Champney (““Champ”’). Cloth 
flexible. $.50 
** *‘Nimport,’ the initial volume of the new ‘Way- 

side Series,’ is fairly entitled to a place amongst the 

best books of the season. It is bright, ey | and 
agreeable. with sufficient incident, to keep up the in- 
terest of the reader, even in the hot and sleepy after- 
noons of summer,—more than can be said of the ma- 
jority of warm-weather novels."’— Boston Transcript. 

“The anonymous authorof ‘Nimport’ bids fair to 
rival the unknown talent of the ‘No Name Series.’ 
His or her book (we should say her book) is as bright 
and witty an effort in the line of fiction as we have 
read for some time. It never hangs fire for a page.”’— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

“There is a good deal of bright conversation in the 
book, the whole is written with ease and naturalness, 
and the persons have a strong air of reality...—New 
York Tribune. 

“There isa very nice child in the book, a boy 
named Copplestone Crownds; . . . he will be compared 
to one or the other of ‘Helen's Babies,’ at least five 
hundred times during the next fortnight, although he 
is not like either of them.’’— Chicago Post. 


STUDENT LIFE AT HARVARD. 


By a Graduate. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 

We have now ready an edition of this popular 
book in ng binding, the cover illuminated with 
characteristic sketches of student life. Unique and 
handsome. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GOSPEL INVITATION. Sermons related to 
the Boston Revival of 1877. By seventeen Clergy- 
men of different Denominations. Small 8vo. Cloth. 

5 


50. 

WAS BRONSON ALCOTT’S SCHOOL A TYPE OF 
GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. 16mo. 
Paper. 40 cents. 

WHAT IS ART; or, Art Theories and Methods con- 
cisely stated. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 12mo. 
Cloth, flexible. 75 cents. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, CONSIDERED 
ECONOMICALLY, By Prof. Walter Smith. An 
Address delivered before a Convention of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of Pcnn- 
sylvania. 12mo. Paper. cents. 








*,* The above books at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


For all Lovers of Nature. 
LOCKWOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIA. 


Designed for use in gathering plants, ferne, flowers, 
leaves and other botanical specimens. It is 14x20 
inches in size, contains 24 pages of heavy white por- 
ous paper and a sheet of gummed paper so perforated 
as to be easily torn into strips of any desired length. 
These strips are to be used as confining straps for the 
specimens, holding them securely in place till the 
time eomes for their removal. This obviates all ne- 
cessity for scissors or knife. The Portfoliois light, 
can be easily carried by ladies or children, and con- 
tains everything that is required. The strong sides 
are securely fastened by elastic straps and hooks. 

“It is the one thing lovely woman has often sighed 
for in her country jaunts, and is destined to drive 
into oblivion—where they belong—the awkward and 
clumsy old blank or account books with which she 
has been wont to load herself or her escort in her 
ome after ferns and other green things.”’— Boston 
G 


“Collectors of ferns and leaves will find in Lock- 
wood’s Field Portfolio just the thing they have al- 
ways wanted, but never could find.”’"—Boston Tran- 


script. 

“Light, easy to handle, and all conveniences within, 
it is a desideratum long awaited. All who see it will 
want it.”.—Boston Commonwealth. 

Half Cloth. $1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


For Twelve Pages of delightfal gossip about 
R. H, Stoddard. with Portraits of the Poet and his 
Family, get the September Wide Awake. Also Sol- 
omon’s seal, by Sophie May, Child Marian Abroad, 
&c,, &c. Only 20 cents. 

Send to D. Lothrop & Co,, Boston Mass 


A POPULAR BOOK. 
Nan, the New-Fashtoned Girl. By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell. Large lé6mo. Cloth. Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense and 
deep feeling. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS, 
Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 
BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQUA. By 
Pansy. 12 mo. Illustrated. . ‘ . $1.50 
The most fascinating ‘‘watering-place” story ever 

published. Four friends, each a brilliant girl in her 

way, tired of Saratoga and Newport, try a fortnight 
at the new summer resort on Chautauqua Lake, choos- 
ing the time when the National Sunday-School As- 
sembly is in camp. Rev. Drs. Vincent, Deems, Cuyler, 

Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 

move prominently through the story, 

Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA GIRLS AT HOME. 
By Pansy. 12mo. Illustrated. . . . . . $1.50 
“Pansy knows girls, and has the gift of story-tell- 

ing, by which the hard facts of every-day life take on 

acharm of fairy-land. No one can look into ‘The 

Chautauqua Girls’ without feeling the subtle fascina- 

tion of its pictures of quiet life, and being drawn 

into warm sympathy with the four friends who long 

to form noble characters. They have been won to a 

love of Jesus by attending a camp-meeting at Chau- 

tauqua; but they find it so bard to be true to their 
new impulses, and to carry the spirit of the Bible into 
every-day life, that the story of their struggles, dis- 
heartening failures relieved by partial successes, is 
very human and full of genuine pathos, It is good 
summer reading, for beguiling away hours, and in- 
spiring with generous purposes." 

This sequel to “Four Girls at Chautauqua,” is de- 
servedly the best selling book of the year. 

Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 


EXPLORERS. 


-— = 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of Americar 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precis¢ 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put fogether in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano, 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventur. from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





41-45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 








Boston, Sept. 8, 1877. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men and 
women, are invited to send delegates to a State Con- 
vention, to be held in Boston at the Meionaon, Tre- 
mont Temple, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 11 o'clock a. m., 
to consider their political duties in regard to the fall 
elections; also to make nominations for state officers, 
if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled toone 
delegate, and to one additional delegate for each one 
thousand inhabitants or a majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee. Lucy Strong, President, 

Tuomas J. Lorurop, Secretary. 


PROHIBITORY STATE CONVENTION. 

The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts are invited to 
send delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 
Washburn Hall, Worcester, Wednes- 

day, Sept. 12th, 1877. 
at eleven o'clock a. M., to nominate a candidate for 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, Treasurer and Receiver General, Auditor 
and Attorney General, and to transact such other busi- 
ness as may properly come before the Convention. 

Each town, or ward of a city, is entitled to one del- 
egate for each hundred legal voters, or fraction there- 
of. 

Each delegate must have a separate Credential, bear- 
ing only his name, as such credential will be the tick- 
et of admission to the floor of the hall. 

Women who are Prohibitionists, and are twenty-one 
years of age or upward, are invited to participate in 
the primary meetings for the election of delegates. 

The galleries before the nominations, and the whole 
house afterward, will be open to the public. 

Arrangements are being made to supply delegates 
who live on the line of the principal railroads with 
free return tickets. 

WILLIAM H. COLCORD, Chairman. 

CHARLES A. HOVEY, Secretary. 








ONE MORE APPEAL FOR COLORADO. 

At the risk of seeming importunate, I wish 
to add a word to those which have already 
appeared in the JouRNAL urging every 
friend of Woman Suffrage to contribute by 
return mail, to the work of the Colorado 
Campaign, addressing the letter to Dr. Alida 
C. Avery, Denver, Colorado. 

This State is larger in extent than New 
York and all New England combined. It 
is composed of vast plains and immense 
chains of mountains. Over this immense 
expanse are scattered about 130,000 inhabi- 
tants, mostly minersand herdsmen. Of the 
30,000 voters, about 5000 are Mexicans, the 
remainder, of every nationality under heav- 
en. The Americans are from every section 
of the United States. To reach a popula- 
tion so scattered, living often in a condition 
of the most primitive roughness, and total- 
ly isolated from the conventionalities and 
luxuries of our older civilization, isa hercu- 
lean task. At best it can only be imperfect- 
jy accomplished, and at great expense and 
labor. But, thanks to the heroic efforts of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage in this State, 
the way is opened, and the only limit of the 
work will be the money at command. Let 
every friend of Woman give of the means 
at their disposal, be they small or large. 
Never was money more needed or likely to 
do more good. H. B. B. 





Any contribution for Colorado, however 
small, if sent to $8. W. Bush, Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 4 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be promptly forwarded. 

8. W. B. 





es 
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DISEASE IN COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Francis Power Cobbe, in one of her 
characteristic articles entitled ‘‘The Country 
and City Mouse,” balances the advantage 
of a country and city life, and concludes 
on the whole that the city affords the most 
enjoyment. We do not propose to discuss 
this question, but simply to speak of the 
criminal recklessness by which health and 
life are sacrificed. Because nature fur- 
nishes fresh air and pure water, the farmer 
is deluded with the idea that he can with 
impunity disregard the laws of health. 
Often on this point he is as pig-headed as 
he is ignorant. In defiance of all sanitary 
rules, he will surround his house with 
nuisances which make the air putrid. He 
will neglect to dig drains, and crowds his 
barn so near to his house as to poison the 
water which he drinks. Dr. W. R. Bart- 
lett, of New Haven, in the September num- 
ber of the Sanitarvan, has shown very con- 
clusively that the above assertion is a sad 
fact. The article should have a wide read- 
ing, because it deals with a very important 
subject. But the thing is to make people 
act. Charles Kingsley spent a considera- 
ble part of his life in urging sanitary re- 
form, and few Englishmen in his time heve 
said more impressive words on this point. 

And yet this same reformer lived in a house 





in a swampy hollow, so as to breed disease 
in his family. His biography tells us how 
much his wife and children improved in 
strength and health when they spent weeks 
in houses on higher grounds. We need a 
strong and vigorous sanitary crusade. The 
women have much to answer for also in 
their cooking. Much of the food placed 
on the table is wholly unfit. The fried 
beef steak floating in fat, the unwholesome 
pies, the heavy cake and sour bread, to say 
nothing of all sorts of concoctions, are 
enough to make dyspeptics out of the most 
robust. Dr. Bartlett says that on ninety 
per cent of the farms the water is more or 
less impure from the causes mentioned 
above. It would seem as if both the farmer, 
by his arrangements outside of the house, 
and his wife by her cooking inside, had 
conspired against the health of the house- 
hold. Will this always be? We need a 
thorough reform. By a proper observance 
of the laws of hygiene the country mouse 
would lessen disease and increase the length 
of human life. Is it not worth a trial? 
8. W. B. 
> 


DEATH OF THE MORMON LEADER. 


Brigham Young is dead. With his name 
is associated a social system which is both 
a disgrace anda blot on our civilization. 
But bad as Mormonism is, the career of this 
religious fanatic is another illustration of 
the power which a single man can wield who 
has the qualities of a leader, and knows how 
to use the superstitions and passions of men. 
Under the guidance of Joe Smith, the Mor- 
mons were a few feeble folk; but under the 
direction of Brigham Young, they became 
a populous and prosperouscommunity. In 
his own character he united craft, ambition 
and love of gain. He taught a religion 
which had its roots in the passions and was 
fanned by superstition. Using the credulity 
of his followers, he was able by his master- 
ly powers of organization to build up acom- 
munity. But a few years ago a handful of 
humble, credulous, but industrious men, 
with their families, driven out from their 
homes, sought an abode in the wilderness, 
far away from the foot prints of civilization. 
No sooner were they fixed with houses to 
cover them, than they sent missionaries 
through this country and Europe, to pro- 
claim this new faith. Humble men—care- 
worn with the battle of life, listened eager- 
ly to the story of those rough, rude preach- 


-ers, The picture of a home amid plenty in 


the new, fruitful land, dazzled their crude 
imaginations, the promise of indulgence in- 
flamed their passions, and the coarse cover- 
ing of religion which they threw on their 
system, satisfied their superstition. 

So the Latter Day Saints multiplied. The 
way in which these converts were carried 
from Europe to Salt Lake City, proves the 
masterly organization which guided their 
movements. They traveled in companies. 
Every arrangement was made for their trans- 
portation. They moved with the military 
order and precision of a regiment. They 
were provided with tickets, fed on their 
journey, cared for on railroads, and when 
they reached the confines of civilization, 
marched to their new homes. When they 
arrived at Salt Lake City they were cordial- 
ly welcomed, and entered upon their new 
life with the sanctions of religion. 

In all this we see the impress of the guid- 
ing mind. Brigham Young was a leader. 
He was ambitious and crafty. He loved 
power and money. He knew how to influ- 
ence men. Doubtless, to some extent, he 
had deluded himself so that he was both 
impostor and fanatic. He has been called 
the American Mohamet. This is not just to 
the great Arab prophet. Thereligion of the 
latter has far nobler qualities than the de- 
basing sensualism of Brigham Young. It 
has more of the element of morality and 
piety. It has done something for the pro- 
gress of Man. Mormonism is only a hybrid 
of passion and superstition, which must 
soon passaway. Brigham Young lacked in 
every moral and religious quality which 
makes up a founder of anew faith. He had 
energy and ability. He was coarse, vulgar, 
passionate, low-minded and crafty. His re- 
ligion was gross, sensual, and utterly de- 
grading. His followers are industrious, 
thrifty and energetic. They have made the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. They 
changed the virgin prairie into a cultivated 
garden. But with this has grown up a so- 
cial system, which drags Woman down to 
the lowest debasement. She is servile, a 
creature subject to man’s will, and a victim 
to his lust, pride and power. To an exag- 
gerated extent, she is exposed to the same 
injustice, which in a milder degree, still re- 
mains even in our best civilization. But 
such a monstrous moral excrescence as Mor- 
monism cannot longcontinue. Already the 
system shows signsof decay. The death of 
Brigham Young is the knell, though it may 
be ata distance, of the overthrow of this 
accursed system of Mormonism. 

8. W. B. 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


One of the scarecrows raised against the 
enlargement of Woman's sphere, and the 
use of the ballot, is that it tends to draw 
her from her family duties and weaken the 
ties of home life. But facts prove that, as 
Woman is cducated, trained in business 





matters and to act promptly in a wider field, 
she has a truer appreciation of domestic 
economy and especially of that regard tosan- 
itary considerations which have so impor- 
tant an influence on the health of the 
household. An illustration of this will be 
found in the ‘‘First Annual Congress on 
Domestic Economy,” which was held in 
Birmingham, last July. On that occasion 
several papers of high merit on various top- 
ics connected with domestic economy were 
read by women. The discussions which 
followed proved that the family now needs to 
adapt itself to the changes which have taken 
place in society. Among the Saxons the 
lady of the house was the ‘‘bread giver,” 
while the Scandinavians called her the ‘‘meat 
mistress.” The Woman of the medieval 
household was not only the dispenser of 
food but she also provided clothes for her 
family and retainers, and was also the nurse 
and doctor. All her housekeeping qualities 
were called into play. There was not then, 
as now, laundress, butcher and baker, to 
send in their supplies. Hence in the larger 
households, housekeeping was a work which 
required varied talents. In modern times 
everything has changed. Our city houses 
are lighted with gas; and the writers of the 
social science papers prophesy that sooner 
or later we shall heat our houses and cook 
by it. Some of our social prophets are look- 
ing forward to the time when we shall buy 
our beefsteak cooked as we now do our 
bread. The tendency in cities to live in 
flats is a drift in this direction. It is very 
clear that our domestic arrangements are 
undergoing a change, and that this will 
have a marked influence on Woman asa 
housekeeper. In the Englishwoman’s Review 
for August we have a report of the papers 
read and the discussions which followed 
during the first session of the Congress on 
Domestic Economy. Among the most no- 
ticeable essays was one by Mrs. Charles 
Clarke, in which she mentioned that many 
of the largest towns and cities of England 
had sent ladies to be trained as teachers of 
cookery, and that schools of cookery had 
been also established in several places. We 
rejcice that this very important subject 
has been brought before the public and it is 
as pertinent in this country as in England. 
Here is what the Hnglishwoman's Review has 
to say of the Congress and its doings:— 

After these varied subjects of domestic 
economy, ably written on and discussed by 
women, many of whose names are known 
for good efficient work done far outside 
their own home circle, it seems idle again 
to revert to the fear that women will throw 
their sympathies into some fanciful Borri- 
oboola-Gha, instead of household manage- 
ment. If women become un-housewifely, 
it is through ignorance of details rather 
than want of inclination. We need have 
no fear that women as a whole will cease to 
care about their homes being clean, healthy, 
and pretty, but what we want to impress 
upon them is that with our modern appli- 
ances and our crowded cities, it is necessary 
in order to have a healthy house to have a 
healthy neighborhood as well, and that it 
isa very important part of domestic econ- 
omy to help one’s neighbors towards ob- 
taining good sanitary conditions. Equally 
important, though hardly more so is the 
food supply, and the ladies of our large 
towns might in this important matter learn 
a valuable lesson from the organization set 
on foot by the housekeepers of Berlin, 
which has ended in establishing large co- 
operative stores in that and neighboring 
cities. The nursing of the sick is another 
important branch of domestic economy 
and might easily, as Mrs. Gladstone sug 
gests, be made a part of the education of 
every child in town and country. House 
decoration and window gardening are em- 
phatically women’s work. We have noticed 
in every town and nearly every house in 
Scandinavia, how the windows were bright 
and the rooms kept fragrant with choice 
hot-house flowers, and what can be accom- 
plished by the poor in their long dark win- 
ters might easily be made to brighten every 
London or Manchester court. We are not 
aware if domestic architecture has yet been 
taken up as a profession by women—but 
we feel convinced that when this is the case 
it will prove not only lucrative to them- 
selves, but most valuable to the community. 
The dreary monotony of our street archi- 
tecture would be done away with, and our 
poor and middle-class houses would be 
built with all the appliances for domestic 
health and comfort which now are either 
done without or are subsequently added at 
great expense and trouble by the inmates 
themselves. We wish that some one had 
taken up this subject at the Congress. We 
remember reading « novel in which a fever 
upon which the crisis of the story turns, 
and which attacks half the principal char 
acters, is caused by the bad condition of 
the drainage in the town which no one has 
attempted to alter, except a busy-body lady, 
who is held up by the author for general 
reprehension, because she has stepped out 
of her domestic sphere in meddling with so 
unpleasant a subject. In some way, not 
very clearly told, her efforts to set things 
right result in making the town more in- 
stead of less unwholesome. As the only 
person who has tried to remedy the bad 
state of things, we think this poor lady’s 
author might have praised rather than con- 
demned her—but the moral we should draw 
from it is, not that women should abstain 
from interfering in questions relating to 
the publie health, but that they should fit 
themselves by study, mechanical, physio- 
logical and chemical, to take them intelli- 
gently into their hands. 

*oe 
A SUGGESTION, 





Penn College, Iowa, under the care of 
the ‘Society of Friends,” admits both 
sexes. It was organized in 1873. Haver- 





ford College, Penn., also under the care of 
Friends, reserves its privileges for young 
men alone, though we understand its present 
faculty are in favor of extending these to 
women. Let some of the wealthy Quaker 
women who desire a higher education for 
their] daughters raise a fund sufficient to 
make the necessary changes, and we doubt 
not that Haverford will range itself with 
Swarthmore and Penn in the co-education 


of the sexes. 0. C. H. 
oe 


OFF FOR COLORADO. 

The Fall River line from Boston to New 
York, taken in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, thence via Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg to St. Louis, certainly offers 
the New England tourist to the far West a 
magnificent combination of advantages, 
uniting, as it does, variety, convevience and 
beauty of scenery unsurpassed, if not une- 
qualed. Leaving Boston in the cool twi- 
light of a summer evening, a swift ride by 
rail along the pleasant margin of Boston 
harbor, through Quincy, famed for its four 
generations of Adamses, and Easton, the 
home of three generations of Ameses, and 
Taunton, the seat of varied manufacturing 
enterprises, brings us in an hour and a-half 
to Fall River, the most extensive cotton 
manufacturing city in America. Thence, 
seated at the open door of our comfortable 
stateroom, we glide, without dust or fa- 
tigue, across the placid waters of Narragan- 
set Bay to Newport, and along the rocky 
coast of Rhode Island and Connecticut, shel- 
tered from the swell of the Atlantic by the 
natural break-water of Long Island. No- 
where in the world has nature made a more 
magnificent water-highway than this. Af- 
ter a good supper and a sufficiency of mu- 
sic, moonlight and sea-air, we sleep the 
sleep of the just, without the fear of mosqui- 
toes, and awake cool and refreshed next 
morning, to takea superb view of New York 
and its suburbs—Mott Haven, Harlem, As- 
toria, Green Point, Williamsburg, Brooklyn, 
Staten Island, Jersey City and Hoboken, all 
lighted up by the cheerful morning sunlight. 
Such a glorious bird’s-eye view of the great 
metropolis is alone worth the cost of the 
journey. Crossing North River to Jersey 
City, we have ample time for a comfortable 
breakfast, and at 9 A. M. move off in a pal- 
ace car, which carries us without any change 
to St. Louis. Before noon we had swept 
like birds over New Jersey, stopping no- 
where till we reached Philadelphia, and, be- 
fore night, we had admired the princely 
farms of Lancaster County, and the pictu- 
resque valleys of the Susquehanna and Ju- 
niata, and looked down by moonlight from 
the lofty hights of the Alleghany Range, in 
a cool, delicious temperature, 4000 feet 
above the sea. All this within twenty-four 
hours after leaving Boston. 

We looked in vain for any evidence of the 
great strike. No sign of it was visible. But 
as we approached Philadelphia we saw a 
sufficient explanation of the unbroken reign 
of order which there prevailed, in the nu- 
merous blocks of small, snug, brick dwell- 
ings which literally stretch out for miles on 
every side. These little homes are owned 
by their occupants. They have been bought 
and paid for—five dollars, three dollars, one 
dollar at a time—by poor working men and 
working women, through the beneficent 
agency of Co-operative Building Loan Asso- 
ciations. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, the system has just: 


been inaugurated in Massachusetts by Act 
of Legislature, in spite of the bitter opposi- 
tion of several mercenary officers of Savings 
Banks. But at midnight I aroused myself 
from a comfortable slumber to look out upon 
the gaunt and gloomy ruins of what were 
once massive stations 4nd car-shops, now 
blackened by smoke and scarred by fire. I 
was told, in answer to my inquiries at every 
point where I stopped, on the line of this 
road, that the rioting was almost wholly the 
work of foreigners, — ignorant Irish and 
Germans,—and that scarcely a single Amer- 
ican is known to have taken part in the 
work of devastation and pillage. This fact 
should be known in justice to republican 
institutions. These disorders are not due 
to manhood suffrage and equal rights, but 
to the habits engendered by the class legis- 
lation and political disfranchisement of Eu- 
rope. 

Daybreak found us in central Ohio, sur- 
rounded by broad fields of grass and grain. 
We breakfasted at Columbus, Ohio, dined 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, supped at Vanda- 
lia, Illinois, and crossed the mighty Missis- 
sippi at 8.30 Pp. M. on what is said to be the 
finest bridge in America. Passing through 
a massive tunnel, which has been construct- 
ed under the very heart of the city, we find 
ourselves before bedtime in the comfortable 
Planter's House, a hotel which for nearly 
forty years has had a well-deserved reputa- 
tion throughout the West. With less pre- 
tensions and lower charges than the Lindall 
House, it is quieter and more central, and 
its large, airy rooms and broad staircases are 
admirably suited to the climate. 

As I crossed the great American bottom, 
now covered with miles of corn fields, and 
looked down from the lofty bridge at the 
levee lined with steamboats, I was startled 
at the change which has taken place since, 
as a boy, in 1840, I saw St. Louis, a town of 
30,000 inhabitants, surrounded with the 








primeval forest. Now half a million pop. 
ulation are developing a superb city, des. 
tined to become the future metropolis of the 
American continent. Nine great railway 
lines from the East converge upon its bridge, 
and more than half that number radiate 
westward from its Union Depot to all parts 
of the continent, from Mexico to Minnesota 
and Oregon. Itis surprising that New Ence- 
land capital has been so largely attracted to 
the Northwest via Chicago, as, in a great 
measure, to overlook the far greater natura] 
resources Of Kansas, Texas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. 

Leaving St. Louis next evening by the Mis- 
souri Pacific, over whose excellent line the 
name of the Boston Daily Traveller proved 
the “open sesame” of your correspondent, 
we passed through a magnificent region of 
forest and prairie, deformed by unattractive 
and squalid villages which still retain the 
unfavorable impress which slavery stamped 
upon the population of Missouri. But al. 
ready, at Kirkwood and Sedalia and Kansas 
City, the signs of progress are apparent. 
Crossing the Kansas line, New England 
thrift and energy are everywhere apparent, 
Indeed the ride up the Kansas River Valley 
is a series of surprises. The country from 
Lawrence to Salina might well be called a 
natural garden, where crops and weeds are 
growing side by side in almost tropical lux- 
uriance. Corn twelve feet high vies with 
eggweed and sunflowers, even taller, and a 
man on horseback is often concealed by the 
heavy mass of vegetation that surrounds him, 
Gradually, as we advance, the plains become 
dryer and less fertile. Buffalo grass suc- 
ceeds the ranker growth of the eastern prai- 
ries, trees disappear, vast stretches of undu- 
lating country spread around and before us, 
covered with a short, dry, stunted herbage. 
As we approach the line of Colorado even 
this is sometimes wanting, and gravel and 
clay alone appear. Over these interminable 
undulations, without human habitation, and 
incapable of cultivation for want of rain, 
range great herds of cattle, guarded by 
ranchmen on horseback. Strange to say, 
these cattle live all winter on these open 
plains, finding a precarious subsistence in 
the shallow valleys. But huge piles of bones 
gathered on the prairie and brought to the 
railroad for shipment tell of their frequent 
death by freezing and starvation. Between 
Monotony (well named) and Arrapaho we 
pass a monument of sandstone which marks 
the eastern line of Colorado, and when we 
reach Kit Carson we strain our eyes in vain 
for the distant glimpse of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, sometimes visible 175 miles to the 
westward. But who can describe the vast- 
ness and desolation of these immense wastes. 
B. F. Akers, whose stock farm at Lawrence, 
with its 200 fine horses, is the pride of Kan- 
sas, used to pilot the transportation trains 
from Leavenworth to Denver in a month, 
and from Denver to Salt Lake in another 
month. Now that entire distance is trav- 
ersed by rail in palace cars in little more 
than three days. The heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, accessible only by hunters and 
trappers twenty years ago, is to-day the 
finest pleasure ground in America, 

And so, as the fifth day draws to its close, 
we moved swiftly to Denver, and are wel- 
comed at the station by kind friends, who 
carry us to their hospitable home. In my 
next letter I will describe Denver, the capital 
of the Centennial State.—H. B. Blackwell in 
Boston Evening Traveller. 


A CONGRESS OF ILLINOIS WOMEN. 


A call has been issued by many women 
of influence and position for a Woman's 
Congress to meet at Chicago, on the 4th 
and 5th of October, to discuss a series of 
subjects of general interest. The design is 
to form an association of the sex to aid in 
making ‘‘better homes, better schools, bet- 
ter churches, better charities, better laws, 
better service to humanity and God.”” Those 
who issue the call appeal to their sisters to 
join with them in the formation of women’s 
clubs, industrial schools, bureaus of business 
and science and other helps of inestimable 
value. As yet the call has not reached us, 
but we gather from our exchanges that the 
range of topics is very wide, and the New 
York World suggests that the following 
themes would be full of interest: ‘‘Home 
Protection,” ‘The Business Woman,” ‘‘Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Societies; their 
Influence, Direct and Reflex,” ‘‘The Town 
Caterer,” ‘‘Women’s Clubs,” ‘‘Women as 
Evangelists,” ‘Women as Conversers,” 
‘“‘Household and Decorative Art,” ‘‘How 
to Simplify Housekeeping,” ‘“‘The Availa- 
ble Means of Improvement to Women in Ru- 
ral Neighborhoods,” ‘‘The Domestic Prob 
lem,” ‘‘How to Secure Sensible Social En 
tertainments,” ‘“Women on School Boards,’ 
“Women on Boards of Charity,” ‘‘Indus- 
trial Schools for Girls.” 

A Congress of this kind wisely directed 
would be of great value and prove a bless- 
ing. We hope the intelligent and thought- 
ful women in Illinois will take this matter 
in hand, and that this Congress will start a 
series of organizations which shall make 
their influence felt not only in their own 
State, but also throughout the whole land. 
The Congress to consider the subject of 
Domestic Economy which has been held in 
England, a notice of which will be found 
in another column, (this page) has passed 
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beyond talk and led to practical action. 
We hope that the meeting of the Illinois 
women will be equally useful and practical. 
aw B 
———_—_—- + o —-—_—_ 
THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM—PUBLIC 
EDUCATION NEEDED. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I read with regret 
in your paper of July 21st, the letter of J. 
A. Calhoun about President Hayes, and but 
for enforced absence from home, should 
have attempted sooner to answer it. Mr. 
Calhoun’s views are since endorsed by a 
writer from Pennsylvania, and inasmuch as 
many other persons in the North may agree 
with them, I should like to give our experi- 
ence in Lynchburg, Virginia, on the Post 
master question. 

Capt. I. F. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, was 
Bureau Agent here for some time, and has 
been, since 1869, Post-master of this city. 
His term expired one week after Mr. Hayes’ 
inauguration, and it was announced that a 
Mr. Maryo, anative of Virginia, but for 
many years a resident of Tennessee, was to 
be made Postmaster. 

his caused great surprise to all the citi- 
zens and not a little indignation among some 
classes. The extreme Democrats were de- 
lighted, declaring it was as ‘good as if Til- 
den had been elected.” Moderate Demo- 
crats, sundry of whom were willing to ac- 
cept office, objected that a ‘‘carpet-bagger” 
from the South was no better than one from 
the North, and that none but a native ought 
to be appointed. Native Republicans and 
Liberals wanted a native, and in the mean- 
time Capt. Wilson sent in his application 
for re-appointment, which had been en- 
dorsed by nearly all the leading citizens, be- 
fore the possibility of a Democrat had been 
suggested. So many deputations were sent 
to Washington, and so many contradictory 
stories were told that Postmaster General 
Key, when traveling with the Postal Com- 
mission to examine into the mail-service of 
the State, extended his stay here to find out 
the truth for himself. A puplic meeting 
was held, and Mr. Key requested the views 
of prominent citizens on the subject. The 
chairman of the Democratic Committee 
made a violent speech, reflecting severely 
on Captain Wilson, whom he declared in- 
imical to the people and the interests of the 
district. 

Mr. Key made many inquiries about Cap- 
tain Wilson, who is a modest, worthy gen- 
tleman, was a very gallant soldier, and still 

suffers from a terrible wound received at 
Vicksburg. He has been a faithful friend 
of the colored people, and employs a col- 
ored man asclerk in the office, though some 
citizens complain of this as ‘‘intended as an 
insult to the ladies of the city.” For along 
time he was looked upon with distrust and 
prejudice, but has at length won his way to 
the esteem of the better classes of the com- 
munity. He has bought property here, and 
itis often said he is the best Post-master the 
town has everhad. I presume Mr. Key ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the facts 
of the case, as he said to Captain Wilson 
before leaving: ‘‘I do not hold my position 
for the purpose of removing the wounded 
soldiers of the government from their places, 
and you will not lose yours, Captain, unless 
we find something better for you.” As the 
result of all this, Captain Wilson received 
his new commission as soon as Mr. Key re- 
turned to Washington. 

The moral effect of this action can hard- 
ly be over estimated in this provincial town, 
where prejudice has long ruled, though I 
trust its evil sway is broken, as there are 
many signs of progress among us. 

As to the President’s Policy, some people 
seem to forget the great difficulties involved 
inour Southern problem and the impossibil- 
ity of pleasing all, and it should be remem- 
bered that Mr. Hayes himself said it was an 
experiment. My father, who has been Mar- 
shal of this district since 1870, called at the 
White House lately, and was very kindly 
recognized by Mr. Hayes, as a Union man 
whom he remembered to have met in Sheri- 
dan’s camp in the Valley of Virginia. My 
father congratulated the President upon his 
Southern Policy, saying that he felt great 
hopes of its efficacy in reconciling the bit- 
ter factions of the country. ‘‘I, too, hope 
for good results;” said Mr. Hayes, ‘‘but it 
all depends upon the South. If the people 
of that section will come forward and help 
us honestly, it will succeed; but,” he added 
gravely shaking his head, ‘‘I have my doubts; 
I have my doubts.” 

If our northern friends wish really to help 
us, let them make a vigorous effort when 
Congress meets, to secure a liberal appro- 
priation fer public education at the South. 
This is our greatest need. 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Lynchburg, Va. 





oe 
WHAT MR. GARRISON SAYS TO HIS 
ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


At a breakfast given to the great Ameri- 
can reformer at the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robson, of Lymm, he was called upon to 
make aspeech, which we find reported in the 
Liverpool Post. After referring to the 
emancipation of the slaves, he said his 
anxiety was not for the blacks, but for the 
whites of the Southern States. The whites 
had lost their hopes of founding a fresh 
empire in the South after the rebellion, and 





it was the purpose of the Southern whites 
to disfranchise the blacks and get the politi- 
cal power in their own hands, so that at the 
next Presidential election he was looking 
forward to a united vote on the part of the 
Southern whites, which would cause the 
colored vote to amount to nothing. Such 
hostility, however, would not last long. 
Color prejudice was fast passing away, and 
now they had colored Senators, lawyers, 
doctors, and ministers. He also looked for- 
ward to the adoption of Woman Suffrage, 
which would cause a great influence for 
good in America. [Hear, hear.] With re- 
gard to the railway war, he believed it be- 
longed to continental Europe. It was not 
at all indigenous to American soil. He 
knew that they did not do things in that 
manner in the United States, for the great 
body of the rioters were foreigners. There 
were great bodies of people in America who 
had not yet been educated and had no idea 
of what true liberty was. The rioters came 
from this side of the Atlantic, Ireland and 
Britain generally. It was, however, a mere 
spasm, a mere strawin the Atlantic, and 
would affect nothing but the profits of the 
various companies for the time being. He 
strongly urged upon them not to believe all 
the reports they read in the papers with ref- 
erence to the political corruption in America. 
They were generally manufactured lies and 
political capital, got up for this purpose by 
newspapers who opposed certain men. They 
had a law of libel in America, but no jury 
in the country would convict on such mat- 
ters, though they might agree that it was 
low, untrue, and objectionable. They had 
a case in point among the Democrats who 
brought charges against the Republican 
Government of General Grant, but were not 
able to substantiate a single accusation, al- 
though they had all official documents in 
their hands. They had about 80,000 men 
in office in the United States, and he thought 
that body compared favorably with any 
other civil service body in the world. [Hear, 
hear.] He was sure they never had so high 
an exemplification of political rectitude as 
they had at the present time in the Republi- 
can Administration of President Hayes. In 
response to a question about the objection 
America had to free trade, Mr. Garrison 
said he thought America was standing in its 
own light in that respect. In New England 
they had free trade and no protective tariff. 
They had not yet fully got rid of the influ- 
ence of the South, or they would before 
how have adjusted the matter of free trade. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Garrison for his presence, and in ac- 
knowledging the compliment, Mr. Garrison 
said he had always secured a hearty and 
cordial reception whenever he visited the 
old country. 
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A PROHIBITORY ADDRESS. 


To the Voters of Massachusetts: — 

Again the obligations of citizenship call 
you to the performance of a solemn duty— 
the annual selection of your rulers. We 
earnestly invite attention to the claims 
which the prohibitory party of Massachu- 
setts has upon you. The liquor traffic is at 
war with every peaceful and legitimate in- 
terest in the commonwealth. While all 
other trades are carried on unmolested, this 
has been the subject of legislation for more 
than two hundred and fifty years in Massa- 
chusetts, the object being to cure or prevent 
drunkenness by regulating, rather than by 
suppressing, the traffic. What more is 
needed to convince you of the accursed na- 
ture of this business, than the one fact of 
its having been singled out from all others 
as the object of so much attention from the 
legislative department of our government? 
The hearts and judgment of a large major- 
ity of the people of the state are against this 
traffic; and the one thing essential to secure 
its extermination is union of action among 
those who are free from all entanglements, 
throngh appetite or interest. Shall it be ex- 
terminated? The voters of the common- 
wealth must answer. 

There is not a city or village of this re- 
public, the peace of which is not perpetual- 
ly being threatened or disturbed by the liq- 
uor interests. The alms-houses of the state 
are recruited from the rum-shop. Most of 
the criminals in our prisons are graduates 
of its school. The disabled, idiotic and in- 
sane in our hospitals and asylums are, large- 
ly, its melancholy victims. We, asa peo- 
ple, stagger under this tremendous burden, 
and cry for relief. That relief will come 
only when citizens awake to a consciousness 
of their power and responsibility as voters. 
You can destroy the liquor traffic if you 
will. Destroy it, and three-quarters of the 
taxes which are paid for the support of pau- 
pers, criminals, idiots, the insane and sick 
will be lifted from your shoulders. The 
misery that will disappear with the liquor 
traffic cannot be estimated. 

To say that either of the two leading par- 
ties of the state can deal with this question 
honestly is to deny the wisdom of the say- 
ing, ‘“‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” The most prominent of those par- 
ties arose and subsists upon entirely differ- 
ent issues, there is no agreement among its 
members upon that of prohibition, and for 
one portion to attempt to coerce the other is 
to destroy the party. The law of self-pres- 
ervation forbids that party from consistent- 





ly acting upon the liquor question. 

The only successful mode of attack in 
America upon an overwhelming evil is by 
the action of an aggressive political party 
whose cardinal principle demands: its de- 
struction. The prohibitory party of Massa- 
chusetts exists to destroy that worst and 
most stupendous of evils, the liquor traffic. 
Its members believe that sober men are 
more capable of administering the various 
departments of the government than those 
who are habitually under the influence of 
alcoholic drinks. Further, that good and 
just government cannot be maintained 
through officials who are in any degree con- 
trolled by this demoralizing influence. 
Hence, the prohibitory party claims to be 
the party of true reform and good govern- 
ment. 

Fellow-citizens, let it be the party of your 
choice. Let its noble objects be speedily at- 
tained through your assistance. We invite 
your co-operation. The Prohibitory Con- 
vention for the nomination of state officers 
will be held in Worcester, September 12, 
1877, to which delegates should be at once 
appointed. 

By order of the Prohibitory State Com- 
mittee. 

WiiuiaM H. Conicorp, Chairman. 
Cuar.es A. Hovey, Secretary. 
Boston, Aug. 26, 1877. 
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HIGHER CULTURE IN THE BALLOT. 





At Haverford College Commencement, 
James D. Krider, one of the graduates, 
discussed the subject of “A Higher Cul- 
ture, or the Ballot for Women.” He thought 
that higher education was more to be de- 
sired far than Suffrage. It has never been 
the habit of women friends to allow men 
friends to do their thinking for them in 
religious matters, and the time is near at 
hand when they will show that they prefer 
to arrange their own educational and politi- 
cal affairs as well,—not to interfere with 
men’s views, however; simply as views. 

C, ©. H. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 
President Chadbourne, says the 7’raveller, 
is a Prohibitionist. 

The percentage of male teachers in the 
Boston schools is thirteen. 

Ninety-two boys have been admitted to 
the Latin Schools, but no girls. 

Cardinal Manning thinks the best way to 
check intemperance is to bring up children 
never to touch liquor. 

The Londoners who met Governor Tilden 
seem to have been a good deal impressed 
with his freshness and mental vigor. 

The biography of the present Pope has 
been written, but is not to be printed until 
ten years after the death of his Holiness. 

James Russell Lowell, while in Paris, 
on his way to Spain, hid away from his 
countrymen. He would not be lionized. 

We are pleased to note that among the 
Boston delegates chosen at the caucuses this 

week there is alarge sprinkling of women. 

The number of teachers in Virginia are: 
White males, 2495; white females, 1489; 
colored males, 418; colored females, 218. 
Average monthly salaries from all sources, 
Males, $34 95; females, $3037. 

Mr H. B. Blackwell will write letters 
from Colorado for the Traveller, and Mrs. 
Lucy Stone for the Globe. The readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL will read two of 
these letters in our present issue. 

We hope our friends in the different towns 
are alive to the importance of making early 
arrangements to secure a full representation 
to the Suffrage Convention in October. 
Send your best men and women. 

Sir John Lubbock has requested any mem- 
ber of Parliament to inform him why Gov- 
ernment should not teach boys ‘‘about clean- 
liness and ventilation, the management of 
income, expenditure and saving.” 

Our readers will be pained to learn that 
Col. Higginson, in consequence of the 
death of his wife, does not send his usual 
valuable contribution. He has the heart- 
felt sympathy of a host of friends. 

A newspaper writer says, ‘‘American wo- 
men take much better care of themselves 
than formerly.” He might have added 
that many of them take care of their hus- 
bands and brothers also.— Transcript. 

Already there are two young ladies booked 
as students in the Iowa College of Law, the 
fall term of which began on the 5th of Sep- 
tember and we learn that others besides 
these are expected to enter fora course of 
legal studies in this institution. 

A lady who picked up this week, eighty 
dollars, which Collector Hastings lost, when 
offered a reward, replied that she wanted 
no pay, but whatever was given her she 
should send to a poor widow. A fourth of 
the amount was at once handed her. 

David A. Wells and Frank Sanborn, in 
their addresses before the Social Science As- 
sociation, have opened a broadside against 
political corruption. If they want to bring 
about a lasting reform, give women the bal- 
lot and there would soon be a chauge 

The correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican, in writing about the Republican 
Convention, says: ‘‘At present it does not 
seem as if Rice would get more than two- 








thirds of the delegates.” He also thinks 
that the friends of Talbot will have a 
plurality of the delegates. 

The home of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, at 
Winsted, Connecticut, was formerly used as 
a convent. The sisters requiring more room, 
the house was sold to M. Rollin H. Cooke, 
the husband of the author. 

Mr. Roosevelt has printed an open letter 
to the mayor of New York, in which he 
asks “‘if it be not possible that work toa 
certain extent be wisely and profitably fur- 
nished by the municipal government?” His 
letter has given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

Another interesting item about the Yale 
Art School, is that the names of the studies 
for ladies have this year for the first time 
been added to the catalogue. The next 
thing will doubtless be lady special students. 
Already many ladies attend some of -the 
lectures. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
as will be seen from their letters, have ar- 
rived at Colorado and are preparing for a 
vigorous campaign. We also learn from 
the Denver News that Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Miss Patridge, Miss Hindman and Miss 
Fletcher will speak in various parts of the 
territory. 

Robert Dale Owen was both married and 
buried by a Presbyterian minister. When 
making, before his death, arrangements for 
his funeral, he said: ‘‘Mr. Huntington mar- 
ried me, and may as well bury me; ’tis true, 
we do not think alike on all theological 
points, but we worship the same God, and 
hope to live in the same heaven.” 

We find the following item in a printed 
list of land sales in Worcester County: 
Stephen 8. and Abby K. Foster, farm at 
Tatnuck, 65 acres; tax $74; total $84.22. 
When this estate was reached there was un- 
usual excitement. The first bid was $100, 
and this was raised $100 at a time to $2000, 
when advances of $500 were made to $5000, 
at which price it was struck off to Leydard 
Bill of Paxton. 

Mr. William Noble, of England, in an 
address before the State Temperance Alli- 
ance, said that many ministers in England 
owned grog-shops, and in the Methodist 
churches fully one-half of the drinking 
was in the vestry, and in some cases the 
superintendent of schools was a leading 
grog-seller. Our Methodist brethren in this 
country are among the staunch friends of 
Temperance. 

In Philadelphia last year there were 1848 
teachers who drew salaries amounting to an 
average of $533 81. The salaries of princi- 
pals subtracted, there is left for the hard- 
working assistant teachers an average of 
$497 a year—a magnificent sum. This it is 
now proposed to reduce to $448. The pay 
of the Philadelphia policeman is $912 50. 
A pleasant contrast truly. 

Governor Hampton has at last admitted 
that there was just a little ‘“‘bulldozing” done 
to secure his election. He told a lady cor- 
respondent at White Sulphur Springs, that 
the ladies of South Carolina elected him, 
adding that some of them even went so far 
as to threaten to leave their recreant hus- 
bands unless they voted for Hampton. 
“This,” added the governor, ‘‘was the worst 
kind of bulldozing.” 

Gen. Joseph Hooker and Col. Thomas Y. 
Simmons, of the Washington light infantry 
of Charlestown, 8. C., have accepted invi- 
tations to the dedication of the soldiers, and 
sailors’ monument at Boston next month. 
Col. Simmons says in his letter: ‘‘There are 
now no longer any differences between us. 
The only spirit of rivalry should be, who 
can serve and promote the blessing of liber- 
ty under ‘one flag, one country, one destiny.’ 
My great desire is that the whole country 
may be one in heart, as it is one in name.” 

The scenes on board the Steamer Ply- 
mouth last Sunday were disgraceful. The 
conduct of the roughs when they landed in 
Portland was outrageous, The whole affair 
is a sad reminder of the fact that we have 
in Boston a large number of rowdies. We 
wish the authorities of Portland had seized 
the disturbers of the peace and thrown them 
into jail. But the indignation of the public 
should not be wholly spent on the roughs. 
The responsibility for this disgrace and 
shame rests largely on those who kept open 
bars and sold the liquor. 

Rev. Mr. Murray, in a recent sermon at 
Springfield, Mass., is reported as saying 
that the religion of the future would be a 
Christianity that should do all these things, 
and that the theologians on Andover Hill 
would be taught how to minister to sick 
people in city tenement-houses, and the 
New England churches would learn that 
Christianity is not theology, not thinking 
and believing, but being and doing good. 
As for himself, he had not consulted a com- 
mentary for six years, nor looked into any 
book in preparing his sermons but the Bible 
and dictionary for two years and a half. 

One of the most hopeful signs in refer- 
ence to the South, is the indications which 
come of a perception of the real needs of 
that section. The New Orleans Times says 
the motto of the young South is ‘‘Up with 
the school-houses down with the revolver.” 
She is also expected to push ahead like the 
West. She is told that she need not cease 
to be noted for chivalry and hospitality, but 





she should grow rich and powerful, and her 
influence in shaping the destiny of the na- 
tion will be greater than it was even in the 
palmiest days of the slave regime. If this 
spirit and this sentiment can only get a full 
lodgment in the South, she would start forth 
ina splendid career of prosperity. 

Gen. Palfrey’s biography of the late Gen. 
Bartlett will probably be ready for the press 
this fall. Among recent fresh tributes to 
the life and character of that heroic man 
none have been more interesting or touch- 
ing than those of Major John H. Cook and 
Chaplain Dasheill at the late reunion meet- 
ing of the 57th regimentat Worcester. Both 
brought out new illustrative incidents in his 
career. Gen. Bartlett's character was of 
that quality that the more known of it the 
rarer and the brighterit appears. This 49th 
regiment held their reunion meeting at Dal- 
ton on the 6th of September, and he was 
naturally the chief theme of thought and 
talk on the occasion. 

Two more of the few remaining churches 
built by Wren, in London, after the fire of 
1006, are to be torn down. One of them is 
All Hallows, Bread-st-hill, wherein John 
Milton was baptized, the entry being still 
preserved in the parish register. One of the 
curious monuments in the city reads: “In 
memory of the Rev. Laurence Saunders, M. 
A., Rector of All Hallows, Bread-st., who 
for sermons preached in defence of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation of the Church of 
England from the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome, suffered martyrdom in ye third of 
Queen Mary, being burned at Coventry, 
February ye 8th, 1555.” The other Church 
is St. Dionis Backchurch in Fenchurch-st. 
It contains a monument of Thomas Row- 
linson, the antiquary, the sale of whose lib- 
rary occupied twenty-five weeks. 

A colony of twenty five families, includ- 
ing about one hundred and forty persons, 
has been enrolled to emigrate from Balti- 
more to Kansas, on the line of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. The 
movement is headed by William B. Gregory, 
an ex-soldier and mechanic. All the colonists 
are working men, who say they recognize 
that the cities are overcrowded with idle 
men, and if they remain starvation or beg- 
gary will overtake them. Some of them 
are skilled mechanics, a few are farmers; 
but the majority are laborers and railroad 
hands. They comprise excellent and orderly 
material. This is the first colony formed 
in Baltimore since the late labor troubles, 
und if it is successful others will follow. 
They propose to take up one hundred and 
sixty acres, and live on it as a community 
at first, allotting no more land to any indi- 
vidual than he works. The earnings will 
be thrown into a common fund until every 
family has a house and a separate piece of 
land. The ground for the whole colony 
will be taken under the United States pre- 
emption and homestead laws. The man- 
agers of the enterprise are very hopeful. 

Dion Boucicault, ‘‘the modern Shakes- 
peare,” has been elected to Parliament, from 
County Clare, Ireland, but thinks he won't 
take his seat until he has finished his en- 
gagement at Wallack’s. He has made near- 
ly $300,000 out of ‘‘the Shaughraun,” and 
can afford to sit in Parliament better than 
most actors.—Neilson, the English actress, 
is said to have made $80,000 her first Amer- 
ican season. She has 60 per cent of the 
gross receipts wherever she plays. ‘‘Laer- 
tes” Townsend of the Graphic intimates that 
she was once a bar-maid, and has lovers; 
she ‘‘loves them for the dangers they have 
passed, and they love her that she does pity 
them.” —George Fawcett Rowe has gone over 
to his native England with his play of 
“Brass” and himself in its principal part as 
‘‘Waifton Stray,” and gets rewarded by be- 
ing called ‘‘an American actor” and his hero 
pronounced ‘‘an absurd and tedious person,” 
whose ‘‘dull buffoonery and pointless stories 
fairly wore out the patience of the audi- 
ence.” —Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Danites” is prov- 
ing a successful play.—Maggie Mitchell has 
$200,000 worth of property at Long Branch, 
where she resides. She is forty-one years 
old, and has two children; her husband, it 
is well-known, gave up his business in Cleve- 
land to become her manager and steward, 
which furnishes work enough for one man. 

John Ruskin has found in the Manfrini 
gallery in Rome an ‘‘old master” which he 
thinks will do for the nucleus of the Shef- 
field school of art, which he has established 
for the use of working-women there. ‘‘It 
is a Madonna, by Verocchio, the master of 
Leonardo di Vinci, of Lorenzo di Credi, 
and of Perugino and the grandest metal 
workers of Italy. It is entirely pure and 
safe for us, but will need carefulest secur- 
ing of the tempera color on its panel be- 
fore it can be moved; it cannot, therefore, 
reach Sheffield till the Autumn.” Also Mr. 
Ruskin has written a letter to Henry R. 
Newman, an American artist in Florence, 
in warm praise of a drawing of Santa Maria 
Novella which he sent him. ‘‘I have not,” 
he says, ‘‘for many and many a day, seen 
the sense of tenderness and depth of color 
so united, still less so much fidelity and af- 
fection joined with a power of design which 
seems to me, though latent, very great. To 
have made a poetical harmony of color out 
of an omnibus-stand is an achievement all 
the greater in reality because not likety to 
have been attempted with all one’s strength , 
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THE PAUPER. 
BY GEORGENE T, 

“Only a pauper” the neighbors said, 

As they coaxed away from Death's low bed 
A weeping child, her young heart sore 
Because mamma would “speak no more.” 
They gave her the home all paupers have 

To eat and sleep in—but, none to love, 

None to list to her childish prattle, 

Or teach her to win in life's great battle. 

II 

“Where can I go?’ Long years had flown, 
And the pauper girl stood all alone. 

Alone in the world, its cold, its storm, 

With none to pity, to save from harm. 

Her cheek had been fair, but care and want 
Had stol'n its bloom, made her pale and gaunt; 
Robbed her life of sunshine and flowers, 
And fraught with sorrow her girlhood’s hours, 
The rich, the poor, they heeded not 

The friendless girl—her hard, hard lot; 
Selfishly, coldly they passed her by, 

To struggle alone—to live or die. 

III 

One door was open—they wanted her there— 
The place seemed cheerful, its inmates fair; 
The music, the birds, the flowers, the light 
All lured her on with promises bright. 

The tempter was ready with picture fair 

Of ease and pleasure awaiting her there;— 
Like the leaf engulfed in the eddying whirl 
Was tempted and lost—that homeless girl. 

O daughter of wealth, if ye knew the power 
The tempter wields in such an hour, 
You would pity the paupers, take them in, 
And shield them alike from cold and sin. 

Nor fear of soiling your dainty hands, 
Nor fear of breaking Society's bands 
Would close, as now, your heart and door 
Against the sorrowing, sinning poor. 
Yours is the sin, if sin there be, 
You should have found out such as she; 
Should have left your home, its fashion and whirl 
And saved from ruin that Pauper Girl, 
edo 


THE PLAYFELLOWS. 


Far away and long ago, 

Long ago and far away. 

Seems it now since in the low 

Deep valley, shut from rough weather, 

Love, Hope. Joy, and I together 

Play’d, ah! many and many a day; 

Hid beneath the branching fern, 

Hid beneath the blooming heather, 

Hiding, seeking, each in turn; 

Oh! what games we played together! 

Till one day, within the dell, 

Hope and Joy, together hiding, 

Hid so long and hid so well, 

We found them not, though keenly chiding; 

When we called came no replying, 

Came a sound of hidden laughter 

From the wood’s deep heart, and after 

Came a sound of secret sighing; 

Then a shadow from the hill 

Crept, and all grew sudden still; 

Gay and green and golden there 

Daffodils *twixt light and shade 

Laugh'd, blue periwinkles made 

Pets ourchildish feet to snare; 

On us lightly from the bough 

Cherry blossoms dropp’d; but now 

Through the glen we slowly pass‘d, 

We know that we had seen the last 

Of Hope and Joy, no more together 

Play we there in summer weather. 
—Euxchange. — 
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LIVE FOR OTHERS. 


I must begin to live for others now; 
At once some loving work must now commence. 
Soon will this sun go down; alas, and how 
Should I then dare, with any confidence, 
A second dawn to look for and avow? 
Who works not for his fellows, starves his soul, 
Its life’s skin utters all its bones; its heart 
Grudges each beat, as misers do a dole. 
He dies anon, and shall with them have part 
Who find in death an everlasting goal. 
—Exchange. 








For the Woman's Journal. 
MARGARET FANSHAWE’S 
“CAREER.” 


BY MRS, MIRIAM 8, COLE, 


Carter II. 

The ages of Miss Fanshawe’s scholars 
ranged from six to fifteen years. They 
were not troublesome pupils; on the contra- 
ry affectionate, and disposed to make her 
burdens as light as possible, and she could 
not help giving them affection in return. 
But this January morning, a different ele- 
ment found its way into the schoolroom, in 
the shape of nine new scholars, young men 
fresh from the woods, full of rough jokes 
and ways, awkward, embarrassed, though 
trying to conceal the latter feeling, ina spir- 
it of bravado, and with minds as empty of 
book-knowledge ascan be imagined. What 
study or application meant was so much 
Hebrew, to their untrained intellects; if 
there was a spark of ambition in their souls, 
to become a fair learner, it gave no sign to 
Miss Fanshawe’s questions. They seemed 
to regard school as a place for recreation or 
for girls; and though they intended to be 
obedient and considerate to ‘‘petticoats in 
authority,” they had no idea of confining 
their attention to the routine of daily tasks. 

Margaret sorely puzzled them, by treating 
them as gentlemen, her equals; and when 
she prefixed the Mr. to each one’s name, in- 
stead of calling them ‘‘Tim,” ‘Jake,” 

“Sam,” etc., their astonishment knew no 
bounds. When their boisterousness grew 
almost intolerable, her tones were lowest, 
and her movements, gentlest; when their 
jokes bordered on vulgarity or coarseness, 
she adroitly turned the conversation, and 

asked such questions touching forest and 

boat-life, as she knew they were interested 
in, and could answer. By slow degrees 
their voices were keyed lower; after repeat- 
ed trials, they volunteered the information 
she had sought. The transforming influ- 
ence of a well-balanced mind and womanly 


tact was beginning to be felt in and out of 
the schoolroom, though the young men did 
not suspect it. And it was well they did 
not, for they had a deep-rooted prejudice 
against ‘city gentility and softness” — in- 
deed, against everything that savored of 
aught beside muscular strength and prow- 
ess. 

The smooth surface of the lake, white and 
shining as silver; the tall, jagged cliffs en- 
crusted in ice, every shrub glistening like 
diamonds pendant from the rocks; the lofty 
pines lifting their white and deep green 
crests into the frosty sunlight, captivated 
Margaret's eye for the grand and beautiful. 
But let her so much as look the ad- 
miration she felt, and the faces of the boys 
expressed contempt of *‘such nonsense,” and 
a low whistle, their derision of these things. 
How much Margaret’s sensitive soul suf- 
fered from their contemptible scorn, no one 
but herself knew. When her way seemed 
so hedged in with difficulties that she knew 
not which way to turn, the poverty and des- 
olation of her lot overwhelmed her for a mo- 
ment, and bitter, despairing words would 
utter themselves. But her nature was buoy- 
ant and healthy, and it threw off unworthy 
moods, and tried again and again to extract 
some comfort from her peculiar trials; and 
she succeeded. In her diary she wrote 
these words: ‘I doubt if there is a single 
condition of human life so utterly empty 
and wretched, that itis not worth living, nor 
need one wait for heaven to reveal the fact. 
Good common-sense can work the miracle 
of turning water into wine. I hope some 
assurance will be given me that I have this 
supernatural power.” 

“I say, Hod, she don’t seem stuck up 
overly much, does she? Wouldn’t flinch to 
give hera bid to the apple-bee, to-morrer 
night. What do you bet she -vouldn’t take 
my crook down to the Squire’s?” 

“Don't you be fooled by soft sawder, 
Tim. I’ve seen hundreds of girls, mighty 
mealy-mouthed when you don’t want noth- 
in’ of em, and are kinder out of sight of 
folks; but jest ask ’em to go to evenin’ 
meetin’ or a sugarin’-off with you, and they 
git on to stilts quicker’n you can say, scat. 
Try her on, if you want to, Tim, but if she 
don’t haul down your flag for you, I'll stand 
the cider.” 

‘“‘Hod” had worked six months in the 
ship-yard at Albany, and was supposed, 
from his city advantages, to be authority on 
all points involving a knowledge of society. 
There are several larger places than Tomp- 
kins, in which men are found enjoying a 
similar reputation, the legitimate result of 
similar advantages. 

“Don’t ask her, Tim,” hastily interposed 
Jacob Fish. ‘She would hate to say no to 
you, and if she said yes, every fellow would 
be mad, thinkin’ she was partial.” 

“You hold yer tongue, Sawney,” answer- 
ed Tim, the angry blood mounting to his 
forehead. ‘‘Mebbe you'd like to ask her 
yourself; but when she goes with such a sim- 
pleton as you be, it’ll be when water runs 
up hill.” 

“Bully for you, Tim,” shouted several 
voices. “‘l’ll hold yer hat — goin for the 
school-ma’am. I'll bet two to one on Tim, 
that he trots her out to-morrer night,” said 
Peter Barrett. 

“And lll bet two to one, that she trots 
him out in a way he may not fancy,” an- 
swered Jacob, his-voice trembling with pas- 
sion. 

This remark decided Tim. He would not 
be thwarted by Jacob Fish. 

‘See here, boys! I’ll ask her; and if she 
gives me the mitten, by the living horn 
spoons, I’ll make this schoolhouse too hot 
to hold her.” 

“Go it while yer young, Tim,” piped the 
childish voice of his brother. ‘‘Father is 
Squire, and got the tin.” 

‘When will you ask her, Tim?” asked 
Sam Martin. 

‘‘When I’m a mind to—that’s my business, 
and you tend to your own.” Tim grew in. 
solent as he felt his courage diminishing. It 
is the way with all classes of his tempera- 
ment. 

Jacob Fish wisely made no remarks, neith- 
er did his face express his hatred of such 
meanness. He had resolved to warn Miss 
Fanshawe of trouble; and if she could not 
avoid it, he would stand by her and fight 
like a tiger. ‘I can whip any two of ’em, 
and Bull can keep the rest off from me,” 
was his mental calculation. 

That evening Miss Fanshawe was sur- 
prised by a visit from Jacob. ‘‘I cannot 
stay long enough to sit down,” he answered 
to her invitation, ‘‘for 1 have come on a 
mean kind of business;” and his eyes fell to 
the floor, so ashamed was he of his associ- 
ates. 

‘‘What is it, Jacob?” she asked, not with- 
out misgivings. 

“Tim Benjamin is going to ask you down 
to his house to an apple-bee, and if you re- 
fuse him, he and the other boys are going to 
make you trouble. I tried not to have him, 
tor I knew you would’nt want to go with 
him—I—I shall—Miss Fanshawe, I'll stand 
by you—they shan’t touch a hair of your 
head—they shan’t say a word you ought 
not to hear,” and he looked up and into her 
eyes with a protecting tenderness, very pre- 
cious to the friendless girl. His was the 





“shaggy strength” of an Esek Harden. The 
broad, square shoulders, the large, well- 


formed hands, the straight, shapely limbs, 
and over all this muscular power, the erect 
head, finely shaped, with its high, broad 
forehead, its honest blue eyes, and firm, thin 
lips. As he stood by the side of his teacher, 
his heavy, auburn hair tossed back, his face 
blushing like a girl, while he offered his pro- 
tection, Margaret Fanshawe felt herself in 
the presence of her ideal hero. Tenderness 
and strength, modesty and courage, blended! 
For thetime she forgot how ill-furnished was 
that spacious head; she only remembered 
she had a friend, whose manhood she could 
trust to the uttermost. 

“I thank you, Jacob, for your warning 
and your offer of protection. I hope I shall 
not need it. I think I can manage the af- 
fair, but I am afraid if the boys saw you 
come here that they will give you trouble. 
You should have written to me and not ex- 
posed yourself.” 

“I never dodge when I am doing what I 
ought todo; the boys knowthat. I don’t 
know nothing, Miss Fanshawe, but I’m a 
man.” 

‘In every sense of the word, and I am 
proud to call you friend,” answered Margar- 
et, her face glowing with sincere admira- 
tion. The next morning as Miss Fanshawe 
was about to enter the school-room, Tim 
Benjamin, looking like a culprit, approach- 
ed her. He knew the windows were full of 
eyes watching him; he tried to stimulate 
his courage by mentally recalling the fact, 
that he was the best wrestler, ‘‘side-hold,” 
in town, the champion skater and a marks- 
man who never failed to bring down his 
bird on the wing. But his tongue would not 
move so lively as his thoughts, though it 
managed to stammer out, ‘‘Miss Fanshawe 
—they’re—we’re—it’s a apple-bee down to 
our house to-night—hitch up in a jiffy— 
mind to take you down—dancin’ till broad 
daylight, Jim Hale fiddles and he’s some on 
the fiddle, Jim is—mind ter go? No trouble 
to git you there—do it slick as grease.” His 
breath failed; it was a prodigious effort, as 
Tim afterward confessed. ‘‘Boys, I sweat 
like a man mowin.” 

When Margaret found a chance to speak, 
she said: ‘Mr. Benjamin you are very kind 
to invite me, but I rarely go out. I need 
nights for rest and work that I must do for 
myself. Iam sorry to disappoint you, if 
indeed you expected meto go. If I accept 
one invitation, there is no reason why 1 
should not accept all. I hope you under- 
stand why I decline to go with you.” 

“You have’nt drawed the wool over my 
eyes, not much Miss, with your palaver,” 
said Tim, recalling ‘‘Hod’s” prophecies— 
you’re too dumb’d proud to go, that’s the 
reason; but I'll pay you for it. Better girls 
than you be, are thick as hops about here. 
I wonder who you think you air, poor as 
Job’s turkey! I wonder who, you think 
hired you to run this shebang, and can turn 
you offina minute? If you’re anywise anx- 
ious to know, its my father.” 

Poor Margaret stood inthe Valley of Hu- 
miliation. She had stood there before, but 
never with insolence and taunts following 
her down into its depths, But she was equal 
to the occasion. With weli-feigned com- 
posure she remarked, ‘‘I shall not teach this 
morning. I have something to say to the 
scholars, and after that, if they wish, I shall 
read and talk tothem. If it is not asking 
too much, Mr. Benjamin, I would like to 
have you go in with me and take your seat 
as usual. Perhaps what I shall say, will 
make your future course easy and honor- 
able.” 

Such politeness was taking Tim at a dis- 
advantage. He was prepared for his teach- 
er’s anger, but not her suavity. He hesita- 
ted, then said, ‘‘Well, heave ahead and I'll 
foller, if t’will do you any good,” the sav- 
age in him growing a little civilized. 

“Boys,” said Miss Fanshawe, after order 
was established, ‘‘I have a few words to say 
to you; not asa teacher, but asa woman, 
with only her two hands, weak compared 
with yours; you could crush them like an 
egg-shell; her hands with which to earn a 
living. I stand to-day at your mercy—you 
can make my burdens too heavy for me or 
you can make them a pleasure. You can 
make my work a failure and shame, or a 
success and honor. Everything rests with 
you, because you are larger and stronger 
thanIam. But boys, it is not the best part 
of you, that is my superior; in everything 
that marks the difference between you and 
the ox, which is stronger than all of you, I 
am your equal atleast. I admire your phy- 
sical strength, but should you use that 
strength as an unreasoning animal uses his, 
I should hide from youin fear. It is be- 
cause you know I work here for one pur- 
pose alone, and that, the ‘opening-up’ of 
your minds, that I dare stand among you 
defenseless.” 

Her voice faltered, as she saw signs of 
emotion ‘‘in eyes unused to weep.” She 
stood silent a moment, and then asked in 
clear tones, ‘‘Boys, shall we be friends, true 
as steel to each other?” 

This question overcame Tim. With one 
bound, he sprang into the middle of the 
room and fiercely confronting his comrades, 
said, ‘‘Who gives the school-ma’am one min- 
ute’s trouble, will answer to me for what 
he has did.” Jacob Fish touched by such 
unexpected manliness, rushed across the 





room, and heartily grasping both of Tim’s 
hands, said, ‘‘You’re heart is all right, old 


fellow.” It was almost the first time these 
naturally antagonistic natures had a com- 
mon feeling. Miss Fanshawe, calmly look- 
ing on, simply said, ‘‘Boys, from my very 
soul, | thank you; and now shall I read or 
talk to you?” 

‘‘Both,” shouted one little irrepressible, 
who had been overlooked in the general 
hand-shaking. ‘‘We won't go home till 
morning,” he ventured to sing, feeling that 
school discipline was at an end. It was a 
cheaply bought victory, but rich in results. 

To the north of Tompkins lies Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point; to the south, 
Whitehall or Skeenesborough, as it was 
called during the revolutionary war; across 
the lake, on the Vermont side, and not far 
away, nestles Hubbardton, all historic 
places, and every scholar knew what bat- 
tles were fought in each and with what re- 
sults, but of the great principles for which 
lives and property were laid down, they 
were ignorant. In a concise, clear way, 
Margaret went to the root of the matter, 
and traced the history of this great nation 
from its small beginning to the present, and 
with the might of an enthusiastic nature 
tried to enkindle in the souls of her scholars 
the same admiration for the heroes of '76 
that burned in her own. ‘‘Boys,” said she, 
“life is richly worth living, when it spends 
itself for the good of others. What was 
gold, or honor, or ease to these men of 
whom we read? Only dross compared 
with that liberty of conscience, they risked 
all to win; and every republican institution 
we enjoy to-day had its foundation in the 
philanthropic hearts of that handful of men. 
They paid the price of the freedom you 
boast of; it costs you nothing, but you are 
unworthy of it all, unless you try by intel- 
ligence, uprightness and high, moral pur- 
pose, to perpetuate those principles they 
died to establish. It is a spirit of self-sac- 
rifice that lifts human nature to its highest 
estate. Whether you give your life, that 
others may be enriched by the sacrifice, or 
that abstract theories of truth, right and 
justice may be proved, it matters not. The 
act itself brings you near the sublime act 
of Christ’s life, when he suffered himself 
to be insulted and put to an ignominious 
death, that the world might learn the great 
lesson of aman laying down his life for 
his enemies as well as his friends.” 

“Boys,” continued she, lifting herself to 
a higher attitude, ‘‘can you not think of 
something so dear to you, that you would 
be willing to lay down your life for its 
preservation?” Some gave flippant answers, 
others nudged their neighbors and whis- 
pered some girl’s name, a few were silently 
pondering these things so new and start- 
ling to them; but Jacob Fish made answer, 
“I would willingly die this moment, if I 
could make such a speech as the one you 
read,” 

It was not the answer Margaret expected, 
but it served a better purpose. It was a 
revelation—a glimpse into a spirit struggling 
in bondage. The speech that had so moved 
him was Patrick Henry’s, in which occur 
the memorable words, ‘‘I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death!” 

A perceptible sneer momentarily appeared 
on the boys’ faces, but Jacob did not heed 
it. At the sound of his own voice, he took 
courage; the hour had come in his life, 
when he felt an inward strength superior 
to the sneers and taunts of his comrades. 
His old ways and pursuits seemed that mo- 
ment to disappear, and only a future of 
grand possibilities stretched away before 
him. He felt bewildered amid the riches 
of existence as they lay heaped up in his 
imagination. His eyes, full of wonder and 
perplexity, sought his teacher’s face and 
read thereon, ‘‘I understand you and I will 
help you.” 

I believe the boys felt their hold on Jacob 
Fish was gone forever—that however much 
they might ridicule his solitary habits and 
abstracted moods, he had a something with- 
in him they could not touch nor compre- 
hend, Their instinct told them that hence- 
forth their paths would diverge wider and 
wider; their feet on the broad, crowded 
way they loved to tread; his, on the steep, 
lonely road of which he knew nothing. 
Margaret felt herself strangely attracted to 
Jacob, although, until now, he had only 
shown himself to be a patient, laborious 
student. She often talked with him, lent 
him suitable books, and forgot her own 
privations in trying to help a soul worse 
fettered than her own. 

Jacob could not put into words the feel- 
ings troubling him, in regard to his own 
cramped life and opportunities; he could 
not define the emotions surging through his 
whole being, when storms lashed the lake 
into fury and bent the forests and tossed 
their branches like playthings. Nor did 
he understand the awe that hushed him, 
and made him uncover his head as he gazed 
on the winter sky, and saw brilliant con- 
stellations march down ‘‘the azure steeps.’ 
He only knew his heart seemed ready to 
burst, but he hid the fact in his own breast, 
ashamed of the weakness. Later in life, 
when he had learned to make the thoughts 
of great men his own, and his heart beat 
responsive to their grandest utterances, he 
understood the influence of Nature’s moods 





and grandeur, as they had touched his 
spirit to fine issues, years before. 





Said Margaret to herself, after one of her 
long talks with Jacob, *‘He is a man, and 
he has only to step out into the world to 
find its wealth, its honors and rewards 
waiting for him. Help awaits him on 
every side, while I, a woman, a fair 
scholar, and no less ambition than he, must 
be content to work in a woman’s sphere, 
with its meager means and prizes. | must 
contend with poverty until the day of my 
death, and crush as much asI can al un- 
womanly longings to escape a woman’s 
destiny. Oh, if I were only a man, to clear 
with one bound the space between what | 
am and what I would be!” 

She was mistaken in wishing to change 
her nature, for no man ever reached the 
level of his aspirations, without such strug- 
gles as would throw common natures into 
despair. It is steady, difficult climbing to the 
feet, whether they be shod in prunella or 
leather, and delicate limbs can as easily as- 
cend as stout ones; for, after all, it is not 
physical strength, but soul-purpose that 
buoys one up and makes possible all ambi- 
tious projects. Earnestness and persistence 
are sure to win, and if it be true, as Rivaro] 
asserts, that ‘‘Genius is only great patience,” 
surely itis worth while to work and wait. 

[To BE ConTINUED. } 
oe 


TEMPERANCE IN POLITICS. 


Mrs. Howard, of the Philadelphia Press, 
who is a member of the Massachusetts State 
Central Suffrage Committee, and well- 
known to our readers hy her initials A. W. 
H., now prefixes her first name only to her 
contributions to various papers. The oddi- 
ty of the name is certainly calculated to 
distinguish her from the numerous other 
Howards who figure in the newspapers. 
This lady who 1s summering on and around 
Narragansett Bay, writes as follows to her 
paper from Providence, R. I:— 

Be it known to all whom it may concern, 
to the eternal honor of the moral sentiment 
of the community, that not a drop of liquor 
was furnished at any City or State enter- 
tainment during the recent visit of Presi- 
dent Hayes in Rhode Island. I had the 
statement from the lips of Mayor Doyle 
himself. I amconstantly receiving respect- 
ful side-thrusts like the following, and I 
leave you to imagine how much I enjoy 
them; ‘‘Oh! you are from Boston. Well, 
did you know we had no wine at any of our 
banquets, City or State? Van Zandt took 
the same ground that Doyle did, that the 
people ought not to be taxed for liquor at 
private junketings.” ‘It has nothing to do 
with Prohibition. Itis a matter of fair play. 
We have no right to tax Temperance peo- 
ple for the liquors of an anti-temperance 
banquet.” The moment anybody learns 
that I come from Boston, they give me a 
dose of Van Zandt and Doyle, and I have 
to take it meekly, for, alas! remembering 
Boston, I have no ‘‘answer to him that re- 
proaches me.” The secret of the position 
of Rhode Island and Providence in this 
matter is the zeal of the true-blue Temper- 
ance workers, about whom your Temper- 
ance readers will like to hear. The most 
effective Temperance organizations seem of 
comparatively recent origin, and yet Tem- 
perance has substantially captured the State. 
The Independent Reform Club is two years 
old, and has 2000 members. The Provi- 
dence Club is in its fourth year, and has 1000 
members. The Sons of Temperance have 
from four to six divisions, with a hundred 
members to the division. The Temple of 
Honor is considered by some, the grandest 
feature in the Temperance Reform. There 
are five temples with an average of 100 mem- 
bers toatemple. Then there are 500 Good 
Templars. There are also the ‘‘Jonadabs,” 
sometimes spelt in the Old Testament ‘‘Je- 
honedab.” But the organization calls it 
‘‘Jonadab,” and I will follow its lead. You 
will find all there is to know of Jonadab, 
sonof Rechab, in 2 Kings, 10th chapter, and 
15th verse, and in the 35th chapter of Jere- 
miah, from which we learn that Rechab 
commanded his sons to ‘‘drink no wine for- 
ever,” that they might live ‘‘many days in 
the land.” 

‘Therefore, thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel; Jonadab, the son of Rec- 
hab, shall not want a man to stand before 
me forever.” These societies, with the ex- 
ception of the Reform Clubs, are all secret. 
The Jonadabs are also styled iron-clads, be- 
cause they differ from all the other organl- 
zations in the fact that a single lapse ex- 
cludes one from the order forever. In the 
other societies the prodigal is received until 
seventy times seven, but with the Iron-clad 
Jonadabs there is no place for repentance, 
though a man seek it carefully and with 
tears. I like this iron-clad business. I am 
tired of the eternal ‘‘gush” over prodigals 
of all sorts which is carried to such an ex- 
tent nowadays that to have fallen and dis- 
graced a cause seems to be the only sure pass- 
port to distinction.’ Have as many organiza- 
tions as you please for reform and repentance 
but let there be one serene hight for him 
that “overcometh.” One of the reform 
clubs confines its labors to Providence, and 
the other sends laborers to every point in the 
State where a temperance reform is needed. 
When you reflect upon this net-work of re- 
form organizations, you will not wonder 
that temperance looms up in Rhode Island 
politics. One great difficulty in the temper- 
ance movement everywhere is that the re- 
formers do not put the case squarely enough 
upon economical and physiological grounds. 

ost men cherish the belief that they are 
so nearly sanctified that any accession 0 
goodness, however slight, will kill_them— 
actually precipitate them into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Therefore while you pray in secrct for 
their souls, talk to men about their stom- 
achs. Give them plenty of the figures that 
will not lie, and the facts that are stubborn 
things. Show them what has been abun- 
dantly proved by examination, that every 
internal organ has the same congested char- 
acter that is seen in the beautiful bloom 0D 
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a tipler’s nose, and that a fatal result may 
come ata moment's warning. Talk tothem 
about Temperance as you talk to them about 
Insurance or Banking, and you will reach 
what conscience they have through their 
common-sense. Appaia HOWARD. 
———_ _* & eo —_———_—_ 
CHARLES READE AND THE MEDICAL 
STUDIES OF WOMEN. 


The following correspondence is published 
only at this late day because of some inex- 
plicable delay in the transmission of the let- 
ters. ‘The publication is, however, not un- 
timely, as the completed work of Mr. Reade, 
“The Woman-Hater,” is just issued. The 
subject of the medical education of women 
constantly commands more and more atten- 
tion both in America and England, and we 
are glad to know that the college of the New 
York Infirmary receives the heartiest co-op- 
eration from some of the most eminent gen- 
tlemen in the medical and surgical profes- 


sion. 
«Woman's MepicaL COLLEGE OF THE 
New York INFIRMARY. 

“Mr. Charles Reade: Drar Str,—The 
chapter of yourstory in the December num- 
per of Harper's Magazine has awakened the 
greatest interest in our little circle on this 
side the Atlantic. 

‘We desire to express our most hearty ad- 
miration of your heroine’s earnest persist- 
ence in oro of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties. he clear perception of right and 
wrong which she exhibits especially de- 
lights us. This well-defined moral quality 
js so rare that her character shines fort 
with all the brighter lustre. 

Even in this land of boasted liberty, few 
conceive that justice and equality should 
have any reference to women. Still we are 
well aware that we enjoy advantages which 
were denied to those who have preceded us. 
With full appreciation of the privileges 
which this city now offers to women in the 
study of medicine, we never forget that we 
are indebted to England for the founders of 
our college, Dr. Elizabeth and Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, the latter still remaining presi- 
dent of the college, and our honored pro- 
fessor. 

“Allow us to express our pleasure that 
your keen-pointed pen has been used so ef- 
fectively in behalf of our English sisters, 
and so of all women. 

“Respectfully, Victoria A. White, M. J. 
M’Cleevy, Kate J. Jackson, Williemena H. 
Elliot, Julia K. Cary, Annie M. Reid, Sarah 
M. Crawford, Elizabeth R. Gillett, Mary D. 
Hussey, Julia E. Wallace, Emma L. Ran- 
dall, Jennie Tower Leonard, J. C. Moore, 
A. M., Sarah J. M’Nutt, Rebecca Barnard, 
Charlotte F. Williams, Anna W. Kirk, An- 
nieS. Daniel, Clara A. Cox, Josephine Chev- 
alier, Mary A. West, Mary E. Baldwin, Alice 
B. Brill, Kate Parker, M. Barton, Rosavelle 
Gardner Philip, Alice F. Hascall, Gertrude 
A. Farwell. 

128 Second Avenue, New York, Nov.29, 1876.” 

“2 ALBERT TERRACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 

Lonpon, December, 12, 1876. 
“Miss Victoria White, Miss Kate Jackson, 

Miss Mary J. M’Cleevy, and other ladies in 

the Medical College of the Infirmary, N.Y.: 

“My DEAR youne LaprEes,—Nothing in 
the way of comment on my labors has given 
me so much pleasure as the encouraging 
words Miss White has been good enough 
to pen me, and you have done me the honor 
to indorse. 

“It is very generous of you; for in your 
own persons you owe me nothing; your 
battle is won without my help. he fe- 
male students of America have encoun- 
tered opposition in every form, but have 
conquered, thanks to their own fortitude, 
and the character of their nation, which is 
too brave, chivalrous, and just to persist in 
siding with the strong against the weak, 
and with cliques against a sex. 

‘Here it is not so. Your English sisters 

are far fewer in number, and inferior in 
ability and courage, and their foes are pig- 
headed beyond belief. Our medical wo- 
men need a champion. Were I twenty 
years younger, I think I could fight the 
battle out for them. But my age, and an 
intermittent but chronic and most exhaust- 
ing cough, have made me less able to sus- 
tain long strife than I used to be. 
_ “Nevertheless, I assure you that on read- 
ing your kind missive I felt your young 
blood glow in my veins, and that I could 
die, like Macbeth, with ‘harness on my 
back,’ or, like Samson himself, in the very 
act of pulling down some stronghold of 
time-honored iniquity. 

‘I now take the privilege of my age, and 
send you my love, as well as my esteem 
and sympathy, and wish you, with all my 
heart, health, happiness, and success, and 
the just respect of your fellow-citizens. 
“Lam, Miss White and ladies, your very 
faithful servant, CHARLES READE.” 


INDIAN 
VEGETABLE MEDICINES 


ARE THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT 
WILL CURE CHRONIC DISEASES. 





D® E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ills to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his systemis: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS, 

Dr. Spear's patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Diseases, 
free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 


Office, 897 Washington Street, 
elyé BOSTON, MASS. 


Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 


tage, Dedham, Mass. 


This School will reopen Sept. 11th. Pupils of both 
oie admitted by the year or term. If desired, pu- 
Puls can be accommodated with board during the va- 
be underthe special care of the Principal, who 
pe aim at all times to guard the morals of the pupils 

© well as to promote the right mental and physical 


culture. Qj 
Principal irculars may be procured by addressing the 








CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh cpacenstate exercises. 
The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
S the Art ——— and ‘. Senen of Natural His- 
» Opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. PTwo yours’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays duting Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 


ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is 





ziven in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ag A. M., Dean, North 
= ve ae and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
an 





Woman’s Medical College 
——of the—— 


New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
epeedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 137 Washiugton st., Chicago, ILL 








George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jon, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 





Weowsi Exuen L. W. Witso0n. 


W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
ly1 





R. MARSTON & CO.’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 
gertaton, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 


ew 6 we woe |p 


—— 
= 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 
As the warm weather ap- 
proaches these styles are varied, 
eut with low neck and short 
sleeves, if desired. 
Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 
Address 
MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 
6 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





tely 


Companyv:! 





FURNITURE. 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards, 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 
SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portiand Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTR WAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 


BOSTON 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Four [RREPREsSIBLES; WHAT THEY Dip 
Anp Waar Tuey UNDID. 
Had ‘‘Helen’s Babies” never been written, 
this little story of four juveniles would 
have been an undoubted success; but every- 
thing inthe same style that comes after that 
seems but an imitation, and what might 
otherwise have been racy and piquant loses 
the:charm of originality by comparison 
with the mirth-provoking ‘‘Budge” and 
“Toddy.” Itisarich vein, but does not bear 
over-working. Still these ‘‘Four lrrepress- 
ibles”—a misnomer, by the way, for two of 
them are as grave and mature as any little 
people of ten and twelve can well bc—are 
interesting; the two younger rogues, Ben 
and Rob, are most lovely specimens of the 
petticoated boy; they gladden Aunt Alice’s 
(‘‘Agony’s”) home and aid her in finding her 
artist lover almost as deftly as did the young 
Lawrences their Uncle Harry, in the speed- 
ing of his love affairs. We are almost 
tempted to say that whichever of these two 
books was read first would awaken the 
greatest interest; but itis not so; there is 
in ‘‘Helen’s Babies” a drollery, a variety of 
situation, a fertility of imagination, and a 
real glimpse into child heart and child life 
which must remain unequalled, so that all 
which come after can seem only second- 
class. And yet the ‘Irrepressibles” will 
repay the reader and leave a pleasant pic- 
ture on the mind. It is one of Loring’s 
summer volumes. 





oe 

MAJOR MERWIN’S WORK IN ST. LOUIS. 

The Woman Suffrage cause in this city 
owes a great deal to the noble and self-sac- 
rifising efforts of the gentleman, whose name 
heads this article. 

Not limiting his labors to the advance- 
ment of its principels alone, he gives it 
practical aid by assisting women as far as 
possible to self-supporting labor, which is 
the first step, the very foundation, of wo- 
manly independence. Major Merwin is per- 
haps better known as the editor and proprie- 
tor of the American Journal of Education, 
and has identified his life with the causes of 
Reform, Temperance and Education, 

Major Merwin is the author of the following 
Appeal to the People of the State of Missou- 
ri, portions of which I subjoin, and the 
cause of Woman Suffrage has no more efli- 
cient and able advocate than this gentleman. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE—AN ADDRESS TO THE 

PEOPLE OF THE STATE IN ITS BEHALF. 
To the Vitizens of Missouri:— 

At a mass-meeting, held in the City of St. 
Louis on the 25th of January, 1875, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to 
prepare and present an address to the citi- 
zens of the State, setting forth the proprie- 
ty and necessity of such action by the Con- 
stitutional Convention to assemble as will 
insure and maintain the rights of all citizens 
to participate in the choice of its law-makers, 
and in the administration of the laws when 
enacted. 

The fact that nearly one-half of our citi- 
zens of lawful age are now deprived of this 
right, without just cause, demands that this 
action should be taken without further de- 
lay, and we cordially invite the people to 
assemble and appoint delegates to co-oper- 
ate with a committee appointed by this meet- 
ing in presenting the facts in the case to the 
convention. 

The claim for this participation is based 
upon the inherent right, which has its foun- 
dation in the nature of man and in the con- 
stitution of society—a right which exists as 
one of the primal prerogatives of humanity 
in full force, prior to any and all human en- 
actments. As this is not in any sense an ac- 
quired or conferred right, but is inherent in 
each individual person, the duty of protect- 
ing and preserving it follows as a necessary 
consequence. 

This duty is absolute, and, under our 
form of government, the only and indis- 
pensable means of fulfilling this duty is in 
the equal participation of all men and wo- 
men alike in the elective franchise, and the 
time has come when this right should find 
such expression in the fundamental law of 
the State as will not only establish its valid- 
ity, but will also secure obedience to its au- 
thority. The equity, justice and necessity 
of the position we now assume, will be 
found in the following unanswerable argu- 
ments made some time since by one of our 
most distinguished citizens, and we invite 
the careful attention of all to the irresisti- 
ble logic and inevitable conclusions of his 
statements: 

Hon. B. Gratz Brown said (in substance, 
we may not quote the exact language used) 
that the foundation upon which all free gov- 
ernment rests, and out of which all natural 
and inherent rights flow as from a common 
center, has been stated to be the liberty of 
—- individual limited by the like liberty of 


Every person has freedom to do all that 
they will, provided they do not infringe 
upon the equal freedom of any other per- 
son, or to go back to the foundation of all 
Christian legislation, ‘‘and do as ye would 
that others should do unto you,” is the law 
of just social relationships, and in this the 
inherent rights of individual liberty, of 
thought, of speeeh, and of action, find their 
complete expression. It will be observed, 
however, that equality is the essence of it 
all. Any recognition of an equality of rights 
is fatal to liberty. 

These rights inhere in the individual. 
They are a part of our very existence. They 
are not the gift of any man or any aggrega- 
tion of men. 

_ The assumption that freedom in itself, or 
in any of its forms of expression, is a priv- 
ilege conceded by society, is utterly unwar- 
rantabla, because society itself is a conces- 
sion from the individual, and society or gov- 
ernment represents nothing more than the 


liberty of each limited by the liberty of all. 
And this is the core and essence of this in- 
herent right of Suffrage for Woman. It is 
in this sense, and flowing from this axiom 
that the rights of franchise originally ap- 
pertain to all, men and women alike. As 
we have before stated, franchise is in itself 
nothing more than a mode of participating 
in the common government, and represents 
only the interest each person has therein— 
an interest as vital as life and liberty itself. 

Now, that limitations may attach thereto 
—first, as they attach to freedom of speech 
or freedom of action is perfectly true, but 
they must be equal limitations, applicable to 
all men and women alike. They must not 
be leveled at the inherent right of any indi- 
vidual or class or sex. The exclusion of 
convicted criminals from the exercise of this 
right of franchise—the designation of terms 
of minority—as connected with the exercise 
of political duties—the regulation of the 
admission to citizenship of persons coming 
from foreign countries—find their justifica- 
tion in a principle which, so far from recog- 
nizing in government or society a purely ar- 
bitrary control of the rights and exercise of 
self government or personal any | brings 
it down within rigid and narrow limits of 
equality and necessity. 

We are aware that there are those who, 
from a lack of careful study of this ques- 
tion, or who, from education or usage or 
prejudice, would still exclude women from 
this right of franchise, and who affirm that 
this is a purely political right, neither inhe- 
rent nor inalienable, and that persons may 
be divested of this right at will; but the 
consideration before mentioned must be 
borne in mind, that this right of franchise 
is neither more nor less than the right of 
self-government, as exercised through a 
participation in the common government 
by all. This shows that if it be not a nat- 
ural right, it will be difficult to say in what 
a natural right consists; indeed, it is the 
most natural of any of our rights, inasmuch 
as its denial is the denial of all rights to 
personal liberty; for how can such a right 
exist, when the right to maintain it in the 
ne ae ry and by the government is 
denied? Again, if the right for men and 
women alike to share in the government 
over them is not inherent, from whence 
does it come, and by what power or au- 
thority do men claim it for themselves and 
deny it to women? Whocan give the right 
to govern another? The fact is, society or 
government is but the aggregate of individ- 
uals, and in its authority represents onl 
the conceded limitations on all. If a citi- 
zen, man or woman, can be divested of 
their right to participate in the government, 
except for crime, when they arrive at years 
of maturity and freedom, then our govern- 
ment has no limit to its rightful tyranny. 

It may divest not only one person, or 
sex, or class, but a hundred—a thousand— 
a million—all—except the chosen few, or 
the imperial one, thus arriving inevitably 
and logically at oligraphic or despotic rule; 
and if persons can divest themselves of this 
right, what other right is sacred from their 
renunciation? And so we claim that this 
right to vote must be given to women, or 
society will become chaotic or despotic. 
To demonstrate the utter falsity and perni- 
cious consequences of the idea that the 
right to vote is a privilege to be farmed out 
by the government at its discretion and to 
whom it chooses, it is only necessary to 
ask, if this be so, whence comes the right 
to representation? No one can for a mo- 
ment deny, with any show of either justice 
or reason, that the rights of women are not 
intrinsically and personally the same as 
those of men, and the fact that in all 
countries and under other and less liberal 
forms of government, where political power 
has been of an absolute or hereditary char 
acter, women have shared in it whenever 
they happened by birth to hold the position 
to which it was attached, shows conclu- 
sively their fitness to administer the govern- 
ment, and all history proves their wisdom 
and integrity as well. 

We plead, then, in the name of the in- 
herent rights of these disfranchised citizens 
in the name of equity and justice—in the 
name of law and order and purity and 
good government, that the right of the elec- 
tive franchise for all the citizens of Misssouri 
shall have the sanction and validity of the 
State Constitution itself; and we again in- 
vite the people throughout the State to hold 
meetings and to elect and send delegates to 
present the facts and arguments to the 
members of the Constitutional Convention. 

J. B. Merwin, Virginia L. Minor, John 
Snyder, Lydia F. Dickinson, Maria E. F. 
Jackson. E. L. N. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





~~> 
GOVERNOR RICE AND THE LICENSE LAW. 


Can the Republican party, considering 
Gov. Rice’s record on the Liquor Question, 
afford to re-nominate him? 

There is so general a misapprehension as 
to the nature of the “local option” Jiquor 
law, which was vetoed by Gov. Rice, that a 
plain statement of its provisions will assist 
in reaching an intelligent opinion of the 
merits of the bill and veto. 

During the investigation of the liquor 
question by the legislative committee, it was 
shown, mainly on the testimony of the 
friends of license, that the existing law was 
so full of imperfections, that it could only 
be enforced with great difficulty. When 
the prohibitory bill was defeated, the prohi- 
bitionists united with the friends of restric- 
tion to pass an amended license bill which 
should be free from these imperfections. 

Gov. Rice asserted in his veto message that 
‘there are no evidences of flagrant evils re- 
sulting from the present law,” and quotes 
from the report of the Boston Chief of Po- 
lice to show a decrease in the number of 
liquor shops in that city under license. 

Against this may well be put the testimo 
ny of the License Commissioners of Boston, 
bearing date February 1, 1877: 

“The law cannot be called a success, 





though some good has undoubtedly been 


accomplished by it, and it isa step in the 
right direction. 

“The Chief of Police, in his last report, 
shows a gratifying reduction in the number 
of arrests for drunkenness, and of the places 
where liquor is openly sold. Rejoicing in 
this fact, it may be questionable how much 
of the result is due to the law, and how 
much to the general depression in trade, and 
the so-called hard times from which all are 
more or less suffering. 

“Few of the whole number of persons 
holding licenses are, in good faith, keeping 
the conditions of them; and the enforce- 
ment of the law against those who sell liq- 
uor without licenses seems to have but little 
effect, either on the parties prosecuted or 
their neighbors in the trade. Thisis owing, 
the Commissioners think, in large measure, 
to defects which render the law powerless 
to convict and punish; and it is hardly pos- 
sible that any law on the subject can ever 
accomplish much until these most radical 
defects are remedied. 

“It must be admitted that the business of 
liquor selling in this city is, toa very large 
extent, in the hands of irresponsible men 
and women, whose idea of a license law 
ends with the simple matter of paying a 
certain sum, the amount making but little 
difference to them, provided they are left to 
do as they please, after the payment. Be- 
sides the saloons and bar-rooms which are 
open publicly, the traffic in small grocery 
stores, in cellars and in dwelling-houses, in 
some parts of the city, is almost astounding. 
The Sunday trade is enormous; and it seems 
as if there were not hours enough in the 
whole round of twenty-four, or days enough 
in the entire week to satisfy the dealers. 
The Commissioners deem the three great- 
est abuses of the traffic to be sales of impure 
liquors, sales on Sunday, and sales at late 
hours.” 

The Governor also cites statistical evi- 
dence that there is a decrease in criminal 
drunkenness under the license law. This is 
true, but every intelligent man knows that 
this is due entirely to the glorious reform 
movement, which has accomplished its 
work in spite of the license law, which has 
hindered it continually. The fact that five 
thousand drinking men have signed the 
pledge in Boston during the past two years, 
more than accounts for the decrease in 
drunkenness in that city. 

If the Governor had been disposed to tell 
the whole truth, he would have quoted an- 
other fact from the report of the Boston 
Chief of Police—that there were on the first 
of last January, 868 unlicensed rum-shops 
in Boston, as compared with 1103 licensed 
places. Very effective law, isn’t it, under 
which eight unlicensed shops were found, 
for every eleven licensed ones? And the 
writer believes the police shut their eyes in 
many cases, when counting. 

That the public may know in what partic- 
ulars the vetoed bill improved the old law, I 
refer them to the following points :— 

The greatest difficulty in stopping the 
Sunday trade was the fact that many of the 
licensed dram-shops were connected with 
dwelling-houses. It was impossible to pre- 
vent rum-sellers from receiving Sunday calls 
in their houses, and callers could pass into 
the stores and saloons and drink without 
hindrance. The vetoed bill provided that 
no licensed premises should be connected 
with apartments used as a residence or for 
lodging purpeses. Those most familiar with 
the enforcement of the law declared that 
with this amendment they could stop the 
Sunday traffic, which the Boston License 
Commissioners declare is ‘‘enormous.” 

The present law permits sales until mid- 
night. These sales at late hours, the same 
Commissioners declare to be a great evil. 
The amended law prohibited sales after ten 
o’clock at night. 

The vetoed bill also prohibited sales on 
legal holidays, and on election days (known 
to be days of great dissipation). It would 
hardly seem to be necessary to point out the 
great advantage of this restriction. 

Under the present law, the conviction of a 
licensed person in court revokes his license, 
but the provision has proved useless, be- 
cause no record of conviction is furnished 
to the authorities, and as arule convicted 
persons continue their sales, unharmed. 
The amended bill provided the machinery 
for enforcing this important provision. 

The most important weakness in the pres- 
ent law, is the power which prosecuting of- 
ficers have, under it, to abandon cases. In 
the use of this power the District Attorney 
of Suffolk County, in the nineteen months 
ending March 1, 1877, ‘‘placed on file” eight 
hundred and fifty-five cases, allowing the 
accused to escape trial and punishment, in- 
stead of trying them. This testimony was 
contained in a legislative document with 
which the Governor must have been famil- 
iar. The amended bill prohibited prosecut- 
ing officers from laying cases on file, with- 
out the consent of the court, and would 
have made the law a terror to some of the 
evil-doers who have heretofore laughed at 
it. 

Under the present law persons who are 
convicted, or who have their cases laid on 
file, are not required to give any security 
that they will abandon the business. The 
amended bill required such persons to give 
bonds that they would not, for one year, 
again violate the law. 

The most important change made by the 
yetoed bill was that which restricted the 
number of licensed places to one for each 
one thousand inhabitants, besides druggists, 
an ample number, one would suppose. Un- 
der this provision, Boston would have had 





less than four hundred licensed dram-shops, 





instead of twenty-three hundred licensed 
ones, besides hundreds of unlicensed ones. 
Under the existing law, though licenses may 
be refused in any town or city, there is noth- 
ing to prevent carrying liquors into such 
places, from licensed cities or towns. The 
amended bill made liquors transported for 
sale contrary to law, liable to seizure. It 
would have stopped the flow of rum into 
many places which otherwise cannot be 
freed from it. 

It has been found very difficult to enforce 
the seizure provisions of the present law, 
and at the request of one of the Boston judg- 
es, a provision was put into the vetoed bill, 
making the possession of liquors on unli- 
censed premises prima facie evidence that 
they were kept for sale contrary to law. 
The importance of this provision in the en- 
forcement of the law cannot be over-esti- 
mated. 

It has always been argued by the friends 
of license that if the licensed dealers were 
put under bonds to obey the law, they 
would do so. The existing law required of 
every licensed person a bond of $1000, that 
he will ‘‘well and truly comply” with the 
provisions of the law. The violation of the 
law forfeits the bond; but though hundreds 
of licenses have been revoked for violation 
of the law, not a single bond has ever been 
put in suit. This most effective provision 
of the law has been ignored. The amended 
bill made it imperative that these bonds 
should be put in suit when the law was vio- 
lated. ‘The License Commissioners of Bos- 
ton say that ‘‘few of the whole number of 
persons holding licenses are, in good faith, 
keeping the conditions of them.” This pro- 
vision would put them under the strongest 
possible pecuniary obligation to obey the 
law. 

Under the present law, there can be no 
sales of liquor for medicinal, mechanical or 
chemical purposes except under a license- 
and scores of towns which did not desire 
licensed places, telt compelled to grant 
licenses to druggists, who, having obtained 
them, could sell liquors for drinking as well 
as for useful purposes. The amended Dill 
provided for the appointment of city and 
town agents, in places where no licenses 
were granted, who should sell for medicinal, 
mechanical and chemical uses only. 

The present law permits ‘‘innholders” to 
sell liquors on Sunday to guests who have 
resorted to their houses for food or lodging. 
Under that provision there is an almost un- 
limited Sunday traffic. The vetoed bill pro- 
hibited all sales on Sunday. ; 

There was not a word in the bill which in 
any way removed any of the restrictions 
which the old law placed upon the liquor 
traffic. Every change made added new 
restrictions, or supplied the means for en- 
forcing the law. The bill was carefully 
drawn with a view to making the enforce- 
ment of the law, so long as it should re- 
main on the statute book, speedy and effec- 
tive, 

It is impossible for any man who is famil- 
iar with the provisions of the present law 
and of the vetoed bill, to resist the conclu- 
sion that it was vetoed because it reduced 
the number of rumshops, placed additional 
restrictions upon the liquor traffic, and 
made the execution of the law much more 
certain and efficient. 

The veto was in the interest of free rum. 
It committed Governor Ricc, not only 
against prohibition, but against even an im- 
proved license law. By it he placed him- 
self in a position which makes it certain 
that, if re-elected, he would veto a prohibi- 
tory law, if one were passed. The great ma- 
jority of the Republican voters are in favor 
of prohibition, as shown by the votes of 
their representatives. The peonle want the 
privilege, this year, of making an effort to 
secure the repeal of the law, but with Mr. 
Rice as Governor, though they might elect 
a prohibitory Legislature, his veto would 
retain the present law on the statute book, 
unless a two-thirds vote should overrule it. 
Are the Republican voters of Massacusetts 
ready to tie the hands of the people in this 
way, by re-nominating Governor Rice? 

Let them answer at the caucuses. 

The people are aroused upon this subject, 
and to nominate a candidate so fully com- 
mitted to license, is to invite defeat. 

Henry H. Faxon. 

Quincy, Mass. 


ede 
A BRAVE-HEARTED MOTHER. 


The Detroit Free Press of August 23d 
gives the following narrative of heroic ef- 
fort on the part of a woman: 

Yesterday afternoon there arrived in this 
city Mrs. Helena Scranton and five children, 
the eldest not being yet fourteen years old, 
who have made a very interesting journey 
within the past month. Mrs. Scranton, 
with her husband and children, resided on 
a farm in Manitoba, one hundred and thirty 
miles north of the boundary line. Early 
in July her husband was taken sick, and 
after a brief illness, died, leaving his wife 
and family and unharvested crops to get 
along as best she might without money. 
To pay the expenses of the funeral Mrs. 
Scranton secured an advance on the grow- 
ing crops, and when she had paid the last 
tribute to her dead husband, had nearly 
ninety dollars in cash. With this sum she 
procured a few necessaries, and selecting 
a camp outfit from her household furniture, 
set out with her children to traverse two 
hundred miles of wilderness, hoping with 
what money she had left to buy passage, by 
way of the Northern Pacific Railway and 








great Lakes, for herself and children to 
Youngstown, Ky. The little party were 
eighteen days on foot, camping out at night 
and subsisting almost wholly on berries 
and the product of the boy’s (the eldest 
child) hunting forages. Occasionally they 
received assistance from settlers, and meet- 
ing a large stage-load of passengers on their 
way north received a paper sack filled with 
crackers and a purse of eight dollars cash. 
They reached the railroad in good health, and 
receiving reduced rates of cn by rail and 
steamer, arrived here with thirty-eight do}- 
lars in hand and in excellent spirits. When 
it is realized that the youngest child is not 
yet three years old, and that another child 
is just turned five years, the success of the 
long tramp will beappreciated. Mrs. Scran- 
ton left last evening for Kentucky by way 
of Indianapolis, and hopes to reach her 
father’s home Sunday morning, with a little 
money left. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, — 
Mrs, H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 


Seventy-five Chester Square, has returned from the 
mountains. Office Hours, 104. M., tol P. M., Tues. 
days and Thursdays. All others engaged by appoint- 
ment. 1w36 


New England Women’s Club.—The Sep 
tember meeting of the Directors of the New England 
Women's Club will be held on Saturday, Sept. 8, at 
a m. All Directors are earnestly desired to = pres- 
ent. 


Invalid’s Home,.—An attractive home for 
nervous and mildly insane persons who dislike insti 
tutions. Address Mrs. M. E. Berry, 3 Beacon Street 
Boston Mass. : 


The University of Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classical 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m31 





























MEDICAL REGISTER, | 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 





has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


ee" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. Mm., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 

Books,.—James R. Og & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Gorocta.—seat Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Me eee Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 

Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 


ton, 
. Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
, - * raeaaeaaadiinaaeaaa Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, ®° 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 

oom 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
sae f Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office tot 

Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 


Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. easures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 4% Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 Pp. m. aa 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 














Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from ben 4 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to bot 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, “4 
completing which the usual degrees are conferre “4 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 3m25 
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